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Near absolute zero, matter does strange things... 


A 455 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, 
liquid helium becomes a ‘‘superfluid.”’ 
That is, it loses its viscosity; if it were to be 
set in motion like stirred coffee spinning in a 
cup, part of it would theoretically continue 
to spin forever. 

It also becomes a ‘‘super-wetting’’ agent, 
meaning that it will creep up the sides of a 
container and flow over the edge. 

Other types of matter develop the property 
of ‘‘super-conductivity.'’ Columbium-nitride, 
for example, loses all electrical resistance 
below 15 degrees absolute. If an electric cur- 
rent were set in motion in a closed loop of 
this substance, it would in theory flow indef- 
initely. 

These are some of the facts of cryogenics- 
the study of low-temperature phenomena— 


into which a group of young General Electric 
scientists are. directing their investigations. 
So far their studies are in only the earliest 
stages. But already the facts of this nether- 
world of temperature have aroused enough 
interest that with the building of a new 
Research Laboratory near Schenectady, a 
$250,000 laboratory unit has been especially 
constructed to aid and amplify their work. 
Through its emphasis on research and cre- 
ative thinking, through encouraging fertile 
minds to follow their own imaginative bent 
and by implementing their work with the 
best available facilities, General Electric 
remains ‘‘a place where interesting things are 
happening,’ and stays in the forefront of 
scientific and engineering development. 


You can pul yout confidence it << 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Scene from the Alcoa Technicolor Film, “Unfinished 
Rainbows”, starring Alan Ladd as Charles Martin 
Hall with Janet Shaw as his sister Juli. Available 
on request for your church, school or organization. 
Address Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





ALAN LADD now co-starring in “WHISPERING SMITH", a Paramount Picture. Color by Technicolor. 


How a group of American pioneers 
has held the price of Aluminum down 


Charles Martin Hall, founder of America’s 
aluminum industry, had a special kind of gleam 
in his eye. Every one of us has it too. 

He was bound and determined to find a way 
to make aluminum cheaply. The schoolbooks 
all tell how he did it, where the world’s 
greatest scientists failed. 

Bluntly speaking, Charles Martin Hall set 
out to cut the world price of aluminum. 

He was the first of the men and women of 
Aluminum Company of America. He licked a 
process. We who followed him—engineers, 
chemists, metallurgists, physicists, production 
experts—have been at it ever since. 

But the gleam is the same. It’s bumping 
elbows in the research lab with men who, in 
fifty years, have accomplished most of the 


finding-out that took fifty centuries, with the 
age-old metals. 

It’s working in the mill and having it seem 
that every shining sheet racing over the rolls 
is your own. 

It’s typing a letter in answer to a simple 
query, and having the deep-down feeling that 
you may be in at the birth of a new business, 
taking root in aluminum. 

We propose to keep on being pioneers in 
broadening the usefulness of aluminum. Alcoa 
Aluminum sold in 1939 for 20 cents a pound. 
It sells today for 16 cents. 

We are pioneering with microscopes and 
calipers and rolling mills. We'll stack them 
against axes and squirrel rifles and spinning 
wheels, for a place of importance in the history 
of our America. 


To know other stories of the Alcoa family and the growth of aluminum’s useful- 
ness to you, write for free copy of “Aluminum—lIts Story”, ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 2146 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





First IN ALUMINUM 
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CHALLENGING CAREERS WITH THE FBI 


Joun Epcar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Born in the District of Columbia and educated in public schools there, Mr. Hoover 
received his LL.B. and LL.M. degrees from George Washington University. He has also 
received many honorary degrees from colleges and universities throughout the Country. 

On March 8, 1946, Mr. Hoover was presented the Medal of Merit by the President 
of the United States. 

He has been admitted to practice law before the bar of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, the United States Court of Claims, and the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. Hoover entered the Department of Justice in 1917, and in 1919 was appointed 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. From 1921 until 1924 he served as Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Investigation and in May, 1924, he was named Director. 

He is a trustee of the George Washington University, a trustee of the National 
Presbyterian Church, a member of the Board of Directors of the Central Dispensary and 
Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C.; a member of the Board of Directors of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, member of the National Committee on Public Relations of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

On September 30, 1946, Mr. Hoover was presented the “Distinguished Service 
Medal” of the American Legion. In December, 1947, King George VI appointed Mr. 
Hoover as an honorary “Knight Commander of the Civil Division of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire” in recognition of Mr. Hoover's “outstanding contribution 

. . to the allied victory in the field of intelligence and security.” Mr. Hoover has been 
the recipient of many awards from foreign governments for his work in security and 





defense during the war years. 


= annals of history have recorded, in 
bold and unmistakable fashion, that the 
success of human institutions is dependent, 
to a very large degree, on the quality, talent, 
and enthusiasm of the young people whom 
Any 


business, profession, or endeavor unable to 


they are able to attract to their service. 


recruit promising and energetic young people, 
to carry on the work of the enterprise, must 
eventually wither, decay, and die. New 
strength, provided by the rising generation, 
is our best assurance of a better and more 
perfect society in the years to come, 

The law enforcement profession in America 
today needs the talents and energy of young 
men and women. The problems confronting 
the modern-day peace officer, in all sections 
of the United States, are multitudinous, varied, 
and vital to our national welfare. They re- 
quire tact, ability, and foresight to solve. 
Law enforcement, in order to fulfill its ob- 
ligations to society, requires well-educated, 
versatile, and intelligent representatives. 

Great changes have been wrought, during 


uw 


the past two decades, in the law enforcement 
profession. Our obligations and _responsi- 
bilities have increased manyfold. The peace 
officer is no longer the individual whose chief 
responsibility is to keep order on the town’s 
main street or guard the business section at 
night. Instead, he must grapple with the cun- 
ning of the embezzler, the stealth of the burg- 
lar, and the audacity of the bank robber. He 
must be alert to the nefarious schemings of the 
highly integrated criminal gang, operating 
over a large geographical area, as well as to 
the depredations of the solitary thief. His 
call to duty may take him to an investigation 
of bribery charges, to the interrogation of a 
wanted criminal, or to the intricate analysis 
of the illegal manipulation of large sums of 
money. The recent war provided countless 
tasks, in addition to his other responsibilities. 
Enemy agents had to be thwarted and national 
defense laws enforced. The great variety and 
vital significance of the tasks facing law en- 
forcement today necessarily call for well- 
trained and capable individuals. 
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We of the FBI realize that in order to dis- 
charge, quickly and efficiently, the duties en- 
trusted to us by the American people, we must 
have the highest quality personnel. The FBI 
is the investigative arm of the United Stztes 
Department of Justice. It is charged with the 
duty of investigating violations of the laws 
of the United States, collecting evidence in 
cases in which the United States is or may 
be a party in interest, and performing other 
duties imposed by law. At the present time 
the FBI has primary investigative jurisdiction 
over more than 120 different violations, rang- 
ing from Admiralty law violations to White 
Slave Traffic Act violations, from crimes on 
Government reservations to impersonation of 
Federal officials, and new violations are con- 
stantly being added. Investigations are per- 
formed throughout the continental United 
States, and in Puerto Rico, Alaska. and 
Hawaii. 

Special Agents 

A great number of opportunities are avail- 
able to the college graduate in the FBI. The 
investigative functions of the FBI are per- 
formed by Special Agents. Applicants for this 
position, at the present time, must be male 
citizens of the United States, willing to serve 
in any part of the United States or its terri- 
torial possessions, graduates from either ac- 
credited law or accounting schools, have 
reached their twenty-fifth but not their forty- 
first birthday, and in excellent physical condi- 
tion. Special Agents applicants, who possess 
these basic qualifications and have successfully 
passed a written examination afforded them 
at the time of their application for employ- 
ment, are investigated, before being tendered 
an appointment, for the purpose of securing 
additional evidence of their qualifications and 
fitness for the position, evidence as to their 
scholarship, employment, conduct, honesty. 
character and habits. 

Applicants who are offered appointments 
as Special Agents, upon reporting for duty, 


enter a special 12 week training school. This 
program, which is conducted by the FBI’s 
training staff, is designed to instruct the new 
Agent in the work which he will encounter 
in actual investigations. He is taught among 
other things, the principles of Federal pro- 
cedure, the elements of violations over which 
the FBI has investigative jurisdiction, the 
handling of evidence, the conducting of inter- 
views, the utilization of special investigative 
techniques, the application of science to crime 
detection, fingerprints, and the proper man- 
ner of testifying in court. Moreover, he is 
given a thorough and comprehensive train- 
ing in the use of firearms. This instruction 
is afforded by a specially qualified staff of 
firearms experts at the FBI’s ranges at Quan- 
tico, Virginia. The new Agent, in conjunction 
with firearms, is likewise taught the basic 
principles of defensive tactics. 

The Special Agent, upon completion of his 
training program, is sent to one of our 51 
field offices. Here he is assigned, depending 
on the exigencies of the current work of the 
office and his special qualifications and apti- 
tudes, to various types of work. His assign- 
ment might involve a case relating to the 
theft and interstate transportation of an auto- 
mobile, or a violation of the National Bank 
Act, or the killing of a Federal officer. 

The investigatory assignments of FBI 
Special Agent personnel offer unlimited possi- 
bilities for the development of the talents and 
interests of the young man. ‘These investi- 
gations, many of which are of a confidential 
nature, cover a wide range of subjects. They 
require the exercise of tact, judgment, re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, ability to meet and 
confer successfully with individuals in all 
walks of life, and skill to develop and prepare 
evidence for orderly presentation to the prose- 
cuting officers of the Government and in 
Federal Court. Special Agents of the FBI 
are trained to be versatile, to be able to 
handle investigations of all types. 
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SPECIAL AGENTS FIRING THE THOMPSON SUB-MACHINE 


The present entrance salary for Special 
Agents is $4,855.80 per annum. Agents re- 
ceive promotions, depending on the quality 
and excellence of their work. The supervisory 
officials of the FBI, including field super- 
visors, Special Agents in Charge of divisional 
offices and officials at Bureau headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., are chosen from among 
the Special Agent personnel. 

At the present time Special Agents of the 
FBI, under provisions of an Act of Congress, 
are eligible to retire, upon the recommendation 
of the Attorney General and with the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission, if they are 
at least 50 years of age and have rendered 20 
or more years of service as a Special Agent. 
The Agent’s retirement annuity, in event of 
retirement, shall be equal to 2 per cent of his 


GUN ON THE FBI RANGE, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


average basic salary for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the date of his retirement, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, 
not exceeding 30 years. 


Laboratory Examiners 


The FBI offers, in addition to general in- 
vestigatory work, opportunities in specialized 
fields. The FBI Laboratory utilizes the serv- 
ices of a great number of highly trained tech- 
nicians, each skilled in his own particular line 
of work. Laboratory examiners are selected 
on the basis of education and experience. 
They must be graduates of fully accredited 
colleges or universities. Broad previous ex- 
perience in scientific research laboratories is 
desired, but neither the finest educational 
background nor experimental achievements 
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TECHNICIAN EXAMINING EVIDENCE ON THE GRATING 


qualify the accepted applicant as an expert 
examiner. He must serve an apprenticeship 
of at least two years. He is trained, during 
this period, to apply his technical knowledge 
and experience to the solution of the highly 
diversified laboratory problems arising in law 
enforcement work. 

The examiner necessarily must be versatile 
and exact. Each case may pose a different 
type of problem, and he must be able to adapt 
himself to the needs of the situation. The 
material with which he works is often limited. 
It may be a single hair, a minute stain of 
blood, a particle of paint adhering to the 
battered victim of a hit-and-run driver, a 
match folder found at the scene of a burglary, 


a cigarette butt or a lipstick stain, a heelprint 
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SPECTROGRAPH, FBI LABORATORY, FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


or a fleck of dust. 
must be thorough, exhaustive and complete. 


The solution of the entire case may turn on 
his findings. 


The examiner’s analysis 


Labcratory technicians receive, in addition 
to their specialized scientific training, the 
regular FBI Special Agent instructional course. 
These Agent classes provide first-hand knowl- 
edge of the actual problems involved in secur- 
ing evidence in field investigations. Great 
emphasis is placed on the training of the ex- 
aminer in courtroom procedure and the giving 
of testimony. The examiners frequently are 
called upon to appear in court and testify as 
to the nature of their scientific examinations. 


Examinations are conducted by the FBI 
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Laboratory in many fields, such as metallurgy, 
toxicology, serology, firearms identification, 
hairs and fibers, handwriting, typewriting, 
petrography, and spectrography. The Labor- 
atory possesses the most modern scientific 
equipment available. Research programs, de- 
signed to improve the effectiveness of present 
analytical techniques, are constantly and dili- 
gently pursued. The Laboratory, since its 
founding in 1932, has indeed become the good 
right arm of law enforcement. Invaluable 
assistance has been rendered to Special Agents 
and local officers. Cases which five or ten 
years ago baffled the best investigative tech- 
niques can now, with the aid of science, be 
solved. The impossible of yesterday has be- 
come the possible of today. 

The FBI Laboratory offers to the college 
graduate, trained in science, the opportunity 
to apply his knowledge to the practical work 
of helping in the fight against crime. Science, 
in his hands, becomes the servant of America’s 
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peace officers in their unending struggle to 
overcome the evildoers in our midst. 


Indentification Division 


Fingerprints represent another specialized 
field. Special Agents who are expert finger- 
print technicians, are assigned to supervisory 
duties in the FBI Identification Division. Like 
the Laboratory technicians, these fingerprint 
men are given Special Agent training so they 
will be familiar with the investigative prob- 
lems, in relation to fingerprints, arising in 
actual cases. The FBI at the present time 
possesses over 111,000,000 fingerprint cards. 
The FBI’s Identification Division, which will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary on July 1, 1949, 
has steadily increased in size and effectiveness 
over the years. Fingerprints are being re- 
ceived constantly from every section of the 
United States. They must be quickly classi- 
fied, filed and coordinated with prints pre- 
viously received on an individual. 





seek can be reached. 





lf you are one of the resolute few... 


You can purchase success — success in terms of service to 
others, leadership and wealth. The price is hard work. By invest- 


ing great amounts of it in a life insurance career, the goals you 


If you are one of the resolute few who want success enough 
to be willing to pay this cost, consult us immediately. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 


Agencies in 39 states and the District of Columbia 
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Fingerprints play an important role in 
modern day law enforcement. A single finger- 
print may be the clue to solve a case. A set 
of fingerprints received in the morning may 
result, before the end of the day, in the 
apprehension of a badly wanted fugitive. 


The FBI's fingerprints are divided into 
the criminal and non-criminal files. The 
criminal files contain roughly 18,000,000 sets 
of prints, representing approximately seven 
and one-half million individuals. The non- 
criminal, or civil identification files, account 
for more than 80 per cent of the fingerprints. 
These prints play significant humanitarian 
roles in contemporary life. They may help 
locate a missing person or identify an amnesia 
victim. Victims of disasters, such as fire, flood, 
airplane crashes, otherwise unidentifiable, may 


be identified by the use of fingerprints. 





AN EXAMINER IN THE CRYPTANALYSIS SECTION OF THE 

FBI LABORATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C., AT WORK ON THE 

SOLUTION OF A CLANDESTINE CIPHER MESSAGE WITH 
THE ASSISTANCE OF ALPHABET STRIPS 


Translation Work 


College men and women may find oppor- 
tunities in the FBI in translation work. These 
individuals necessarily must have specialized 
knowledge in their particular language fields. 
In addition, college graduates are today per- 
forming many other functions of a highly 
important nature in administrative and super- 
visory capacities in the work of the FBI. 

The college graduate of 1949 will find in 
law enforcement many and varied opportun- 
ities. These opportunities, in fact, represent 
a challenge to his ingenuity, skill, and re- 
sourcefulness. The young graduate, who 
chooses law enforcement as his life’s vocation. 
will enroll, in the truest sense of the word, 
in a legion of service. The road will not be 
free of trials and tribulations. Many hours 
of hard work will be required and moments 
of disappointment encountered. Numerous 
unexpected and difficult obstacles will arise. 
But he will find tasks worthy of his best 
talents and will receive rewards of personal 
satisfaction commensurate with his highest 
expectations. 

The FBI is indeed grateful for the men and 
women furnished us by American colleges 
and universities. These men and women have 
labored, along with many others, to help mold 
the FBI of today. They have given generously 
of their time and efforts to create added dig- 
nity and prestige for the American system of 
law enforcement. 

The FBI is a service organization entrusted 
by the American pecple with numerous and 
important responsibilities. The more quickly 
and efficiently we discharge these duties, the 
greater the service we can render in our 
stewardship. The college graduate of today. 
with his special talents, youth, and faith in the 
future, can help us in our work. In the 
years to come, the mantle of leadership will 
fall upon his shoulders. to carry forward our 
tasks and ideals. 





























Young man with good connections 


Na Bell telephone central office, this Western 
I Electric installer is connecting thousands 
of wires to new equipment to provide more 
and better service. , 

Here’s one of 18,000 trained Western Elec- 
tric installers who do this job for Bell Tele- 
phone companies. Crews are working in some 
1,600 central offices to connect new equipment 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER DISTRIBUTOR 
of telephone opporatus for of supplies for Bell of Bell telephone ap- 
the Bell System. Telephone componies. poratus and supplies. 
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which, like your telephone, is made by West- 
ern Electric. 


e Western Electric is part of the Bell System— 
has been since 1882. This assures closest coopera- 
tion between people who design telephone equip- 
ment, people who make it and people who operate 
it. Their teamwork has given this country the 
best telephone service on earth. 


INSTALLER 
of Bell System central 
office equipment. 


western Electric 
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EXPEDITING JOB RECRUITMENT 


FLORENCE B. Watt, Director 
Bureau of Employment 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


After having specialized in Educational Tests and Measurements at the University 
of Arizona, Mrs. Watt received her Master's degree from the University of Southern 
California and has taken work toward her doctorate in Vocational Education and 
Guidance at the same institution. 

As testing and research assistant for the Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Arizona, Mrs. Watt administered tests to elementary, high school and junior college 
students in the public schools of Arizona. She taught in the experimental program at 
Los Angeles City Schools where she handled bright pupils being schooled at an 
accelerated rate based on individual speed of learning. 











In addition to her present position, Mrs. Watt has served the University of Southern 


California in the following capacities. 


As research associate in Educational Research and Service and assistant to the 
Educational Vice-President she worked on researches, experiments, and publication on 
college aptitude tests, faculty loads, university curricula and schedules and course 


objectives, 


As assistant to the President she handled the overflow of administrative work from 
the President’s office, including administration of the National Youth Administration 


Program on campus. 


_ to do with 10,000 applicants con- 

fronting our university employment 
bureau last year? The usual methods of job 
finding and matching were inadequate. New 
procedures were imperative. Here are some of 
the methods we developed to meet this flood 
of job seekers. These methods are presented 
in terms of one of our major purposes. 


Promotion of Productive Employment 
Relations 


In order to attain a closer relationship be- 
tween our office and employment opportunities 
we pursue many and varied activities directed 
toward the single objective of getting jobs. 
The procedures we have found most effective 
may seem twice told tales to many readers, 
but because of their very simplicity they are 
often overlooked or underestimated, and 
therefore merit listing herein. 

Direct Mart ADVERTISING. We have often 
received as much as twenty per cent response 
to direct mailings on which we list the types of 
training of available candidates. In general, 
we address such mail to industry presidents or 
officials such as emplcyment managers or 
important department heads, and particularly 
our alumni and our own placements in such 
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positions. Because the university colors are 
cardinal and gold, the card is printed in red 
ink on gold index bristol, which makes it 
conspicuous on an executive’s desk where we 
hope it will remain for a time. 

GENERAL Pusuicity. We are pleased to 
participate in any activity that stimulates 
favorable mention of the university placement 
program. Effective activities have included: 
feature articles such as “Your Career Job,” 
“Work 
World” published in our Alumni Review; 
radio interviews on job opportunities for 
college graduates; and speeches in which we 
make indirect reference to the work of our 
bureau, such as one on “Personality and Ac- 
quired Traits” or another concerning “Effec- 
tive Job Applications.” 

PHONE ScouTinc. We find that the success 
of telephone scouting is directly proportional 
to the quality of voice and manner of the 
scout. Good scouts bring in about three jobs 
an hour. The types of opportunities that are 
uncovered are wholly unpredictable and range 
from baby sitting to top management posi- 
tions. Our most useful source of leads for 
telephone scouts has been the Los Angeles 
County Chamber of Commerce monthly re- 


written for Campus Magazine, or 
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ports on Industrial Development in Los An- 
geles County for which their Industrial De- 
partment compiles information on the nature 
and extent of new and expanded industries 
and presents names and locations of officials 
Other in- 
valuable leads have come from students, 
faculty and alumni who have furnished us 
with mailing lists of organizations, especially 


responsible for the organization. 


those which contain names of the members 
along with their corporate affiliations. For 
example, the head of our Chemistry Depart- 
ment suggested to us the Annual Directory 
Issue of the Southern California Section of 
the American Chemical Society; a professor 
of Secretarial Administration gave us The 
Roster of the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
National Office Managers’ Association; and a 
recent graduate mailed us the list of members 
of the trade association with which he works, 
together with the names of officers of indus- 
tries belonging to this association. These lists 
are typical of dozens of others published in 
this area by management men, controllers, 
credit men, accountants, and many other pro- 
fessional and interest groups, which we can 
use for phone scouting. Deactivated job list- 
ing cards from employers who have not called 
us recently are also productive sources for 
our telephone scouts. Tips or hints of possible 
jobs are scouted with special caution. Phone 
scouts must be trained to make discreet in- 
quiries and to follow through until the job is 
located. Before scouting careful reference to 
company contact cards is essential. The scout 
is also required to post results of each of his 
contacts on these company contact cards in 
order to keep files up to date. 


Visits TO Emp.Loyers. One of the best 
ways to understand the specifications of a job 
is to pay a visit to the plant where the work 
is required, meet the employer, discuss his 
problem with him, and even observe his em- 
ployees in typical work situations. We try 
to initiate at least two such visits each month, 


and wish we had time for many more. Also 
we accept all specific invitations from em- 
ployers to attend festive events such as a 
corporation birthday or open house. Particu- 
larly, we appreciate the more personal invi- 
tations to attend plant meetings, sometimes 
accompanied by faculty members, where 
plant personnel or employment problems are 
discussed. 

During the past several years many students 
have volunteered to visit employers in an effort 
to scout jobs for the university employment 
bureau. Graduating seniors have been par- 
ticularly interested in doing such contact work. 
Our first reactions to such suggestions were 
negative, for we feared poor contacts which 
could be worse than none. However, last year, 
a particularly convincing president of our As- 
sociated Men Students persuaded us to allow 
a few selected men to visit industries as 
representatives of our bureau. Representative 
men were selected from personnel and indus- 
trial relations classes and from student or- 
gan‘zations. Many of these young men had 
excellent family contacts of their own. We 
met with these men to discuss the important 
essentials of a successful plant visit. Each 
man was given materials describing the pur- 
poses and functions of our bureaus and was 
required to read university bulletins to inform 
himself on general history of the university, 
the curricula, courses, administrative officers 
and commitiees, services of its colleges and 
schools, together with other pertinent infor- 
mation. Each student then selected the plant 
he desired to visit and spent considerable time 
with us gathering together information on the 
plant, its product, its former contacts with the 
university, and the names and interests of 
officers, and of our alumni if any, who were 
then affiliated. He was then given an intro- 
ductory letter to a strategic officer in the 
plant, soliciting his help in completing a ques- 
tionnaire on a wage survey which our office 
was sponsoring and which was appended. In 
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each instance this letter gained entree for 


the student. In all, we were happy with the 
results of the 100 scoutings undertaken: 75 
employers filled out the questionnaire: 14 
actual job openings were uncovered; 4 gradu- 
ating seniors secured jobs for themselves; and 
each student brought to our office useful in- 
formation or literature concerning the plant 
which we were pleased to have in our open 
file for student reference. Recently. presidents 
of several professional campus organizations 
such as Alpha Eta Rho (Aviation), Alpha 
Kappi Psi (National Commerce), and Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers have asked 
to participate in a scouting plan designed for 
their particular fields of interest. So far we 
have cooperated with these organizations. 
However, there is a limit to the amount of 
time our staff can give to selection and train- 
ing of interviewees without which such a pro- 
gram could not succeed. 


We are always pleased to work with faculty 
members in arranging a visit to a local indus- 
try for them and their classes. During such 
visits the instructor generally has an oppor- 
tunity to tell the employer many facts con- 
cerning the university and its students which 
directly or indirectly develop the employer's 
interest in our student placement program. 

ARRANGING Campus VisITATIONS. It is ex- 
tremely important for us to encourage em- 
ployers to visit our campus and to make these 
visits interesting and profitable for them. 

We are all familiar with the representatives 
from large corporations who pay us annual or 
semi-annual visits and interview our candi- 
dates on fifteen to twenty minute intervals. 
We find it particularly helpful to all con- 
cerned to arrange a luncheon for each such 
representative with appropriate faculty mem- 
bers so that they may discuss their mutual 
interests and even specific candidates with one 





OIL 





To find oil — to bring it up from the earth — 

to transport it over and under land and water — 
to refine it—to transform it into a thousand 

and one products — to make, through 
continuing research by scientists and engineers, 
more products for more people at less 

cost — to market these products — this is the 
business of The Atlantic Refining Company. 


In that business many skills are needed. 


ATLANTIC 





For information write: 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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another. We enjoyed almost 200 such visita- 
tions last year from which many of our best 
placements have ensued. Recently, at our 
request, the deans of the Schools of Engineer- 
ing and Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration and the head of the Department of 
Chemistry have appointed a faculty Employ- 
ment Coordinator to work with us in arrang- 
ing such luncheons and doing other special 
services involved in campus visitations. 

Local employers are extended every courtesy 
when they visit our campus. If the employer 
has time to spare, a student assistant conducts 
him on a tour of the campus, particularly 
pointing out facilities of the departments of 
the university in which he may be interested 
and introducing him to strategic university 
officials encountered or available. Also if 
possible, a member of our staff or an appro- 
priate faculty member has coffee with him. 

We have initiated several informal dinners 
on campus to which we invited friendly top 
management officials, particularly our alumni, 
who are interested in our total program. 
Several deans and department heads were 
actively interested. These dinners preceded 
roundtable discussions on how the university 
can best serve the needs of industry. Such 
roundtables are a valuable tool in maintaining 
wholesome contacts and rendering more help- 
We. therefore, 
plan to expand this function to include 8 din- 
ners per year attended by from 6 to 10 em- 
ployers each. 


ful service to our employers. 


WORKING WITH ORGANIZATIONS OFF CAM- 
pus. In our opinion, each full time adminis- 
trative staff member of a university employ- 
ment should attend at least one 
potential employer group meeting each week, 
and more if possible. 


bureau 


Of course, aitendance 
implies making several new contacts at each 
meeting. In Los Angeles there are numerous 
organizations able and willing to be helpful 
to a university employment bureau. We par- 


ticularly value our meetings with the members 
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of such organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce Personnel Managers Committee, 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Personnel 
Roundtable, Personnel Women in Manage- 
ment, Personnel Women in Merchandising. 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, Public Personnel Group, Society for the 
Advancement of Management, and several 
others. It has been most helpful for us to 
become active in program planning for such 
groups and to invite strategic persons from 
one group to participate in the programs of 
others. 


In the past, our bureau occasionally has 
made some good contacts through helping a 
plant official secure a speaker for a company 
dinner or for an organization of which the 
official is a member. Recently the university 
has resumed its Speakers’ Bureau which will 
coordinate all such services on campus, and 
facilitate this work for us. 


WORKING WITH ORGANIZATIONS ON Cam- 
pus. We have mentioned before the unsolicited 
interest in our work expressed by students. 
It is sometimes surprising how often a student 
does have an opportunity to tell someone cf 
our service and thus bring more employment 
opportunities to our offices. Student organi- 
zations often seek our advice in selecting 
We like to he!p 
with such suggestions and even to make a con- 
tact for them. These contacts not only bring 
us closer to the students and the employer but 
give the employer a chance to meet our stu- 


speakers for their meetings. 


dents as gracicus hosts who are grectin 

5 ) 
guests, conducting meetings, making speeches, 
and acting with assurance. 


After consultation with us, the university 
chapter of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management initiated a valid project several 
years ago. Each year this organization pub- 
lishes a brochure one page of which is de- 
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voted to one graduating senicr and presents 
personal data along with a picture. The cost 
of this project is borne by the men featured 
and last year amounted to $15 each. The 
organization distributes this brochure to about 
200 industrialists from whom we often receive 
job listings. The success of these brochures 
is recognized on campus to such an extent 
that several other organizations are planning 
to publish similar booklets presenting their 
members. 

Special university departmental functions 
are also helpful to. our development work. 
For example, we cooperated with the faculty 
of our Chemistry Department in arranging a 
reception sponsored by their staff and gradu- 
ate students to which we invited 100 chemists 
directing local plants or laboratories. Tea 
was served in a chemistry laboratory, after 
which the group adjourned to a lecture room 
to hear one of our major professors lecture 
on “Radioactivity in Industry.” 


Whenever an industry or other reputable 
group has a message they desire to present 
to students on campus, we arrange room space 
and general publicity through our Daily Tro- 
jan and through faculty and student organiza- 
tions. The Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce helpful cooperation 
through its Civics Affairs Committee which 
has conducted a forum on Job Opportunities 
on campus for the past several years. They 
have covered the Oil, Rubber, and Air Trans- 
portation Industries, and are now planning to 
present opportunities in Radio, Television, 
and Motion Pictures. These forums are de- 
signed to bring prominent leaders in industry 
to campus and to present to students a current 
and accurate picture on opportunities, ways, 
and means for entering the industry under dis- 
cussion. Each forum is preceded by a campus 
luncheon or reception where the speakers meet 
an appropriate group of faculty and students. 

RENDERING PERSONAL CourTeEsiEs. We 


gives us 





WANTED 





city. 





the right young man or woman for an attractive 


sales career opportunity. 


Now is a good. time to get in touch with the 


Massachusetts Mutual General Agent in your 


_Massachusell Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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strive to create a warm “come hither” feeling entree to a motion picture studio for a com- 
toward our Bureau in all who contact us by _ pany representative visiting on campus; effect- 
grasping opportunities to render small per- ing a sorority contact on campus for an 
sonal services. Such personal relationships  official’s daughter; locating a competent tutor 
with individuals are more effective than formal for an employer’s child having trouble in 
relationships between the institution and in- grade school; or helping an employer’s son 
dustry. Helpful opportunities for establishing secure a summer camp job. Certainly we 
closer relationships have been afforded by cannot expect to develop wholesome friend- 
giving data on prevailing salary scales secured ships unless we give as well as take from our 
from our questionnaire survey and from fre- contacts. We, therefore, consider such cour- 
quency distributions made from data on job tesies as an opportunity and even a privilege 
cards; securing information desired by an and do not extend them with any give and 
employer on former students who contacted take in mind, but solely in the spirit of 
the employer through another agency; giving friendliness without which no human relations 
football tickets to plant officials; securing an project can succeed. 


= k tk 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Dean M. P. Catherwood of the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, has announced the 
establishment of a special summer seminar in Personnel Management as a 
result of requests from various representatives of business and industry. The 
seminar is under the direction of Professor Earl Brooks, Secretary of the School 
and Professor in charge of Personnel Management. Enrollment in the seminar 
will be limited to persons who are engaged in, or who are about to be assigned 
to personnel or industrial relations work. The program aims to help those 
persons who have had business experience but lack extensive experience in 
personnel management and industrial relations. The purpose of this seminar 
is to provide an opportunity to become acquainted with personnel principles, 


common personnel practices and problems, and literature in the field. 


In addition to the personnel seminar, participants will choose a maximum 
of two other related courses among those offered by the School which include: 
Human Relations in Industry, Audio-Visual Methods, Survey of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Labor History, Public Relations, Economics of Wages and 


Employment, and Labor Relations Law and Legislation. 


The Summer Session will start on July 5, 1949 and will continue through 
August 13th. Interested companies are being invited to send one or more 
employees to this session. Additional information covering the seminar and 
courses can be obtained from Professor Earl Brooks, School of Industrial and 


Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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sets the pace 
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dependable performance! 
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THE BIOLOGIST IN INDUSTRY 


S. S. SHarP, E. J. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Before accepting his present position, in charge of research on insecticides for 
du Pont, Dr. Sharp was Assistant Professor of Zoology and Entomology at lowa State 


College. 


of Biology at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
From 1941-46 he served as a Field Artillery officer in US and ETO. 
As for academic training, Dr. Sharp received his A.B. degree from the Ohio State 
University, his M.S. from Louisiana State University and his Ph.D. from Iowa State 


College. 


IOLOGY, the study of life and living 

things, is a field of extremely wide appli- 
cation. Its many subdivisions offer varied 
opportunities to those seeking a_ scientific 
career. The growing of crops and their pro- 
tection from pests, the scientific use of food- 
stuffs for better nutrition, combatting the 
diseases and disorders of man and animals, 
the preparation of ethyl alcohol, lactic and 
acetic acids, and other commercial products 
are only a few of the activities requiring the 
attention 6f the biologist. 

Although it is intended to limit this dis- 
cussion to the role of the biologist in industry, 
it is well to take note of other niches wherein 
Biology finds 


direct application in the amelioration of hu- 


the biologist serves society. 


man welfare in the great field of medicine and 
its allied sciences. The physician is essen- 
tially a practicing biologist. Agriculture is 
another field of applied biology and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations employ many 
biologists for the purpose of furthering agri- 
cultural progress through research. Large 
numbers of biologists are engaged in the 
teaching profession, and fundamental as well 
as applied research is carried on at colleges 
and other endowed institutions. 


Scientific progress rests on the twin pillars 
of research and development. Biology, as 
any other science, is dependent for new ideas, 
the fundamental truths 


the research worker but the 


new vistas on un- 


covered by 


potentialities of the new discovery can only 
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Prior to this he gained valuable professional experience as Assistant Professor 


be brought to fruition by the efforts of the 
technologist who adapts the new find to make 
a new or better product. The researchers 
may be regarded as the architect of the steps 


of progress and the technologist as the 
builder. 


The biologist in industry will normally be 
interested primarily in applied research con- 
ducted for the purpose of answering specific 
problems in which his company is interested. 
The findings of his research are used to 
enable his company to make better products, 
to enter into a new field, or to improve exist- 
ing processes. 


Regardless of the particular field of biology 
that may be chosen for specialization, the 
student should strive to 
fundamental background. 


achieve a certain 
Generally speak- 
ing, the training can never be sufficiently 
broad. The student should have received 
early in his college career such instruction 
in English as will allow him lucid and concise 
expression, both orally and in written reports. 
Courses in public speaking are essential to 
those going into sales work or teaching, and 
highly desirable for others. 


Solid Background in Mathematics Basic 


The field of biology is becoming ever more 
technical and he who would enter it will 
be lost if he fails to provide himself a solid 
background in the exact or mathematical 
sciences. Algebra and at least a basic course 
in statistics are desirable to permit compre- 
hension of the mathematical treatment of bio- 
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logical data. The metabolism of organisms 
is ultimately a series of physicochemical re- 
actions, the understanding of which will de- 
pend upon training in both chemistry and 
physics. It is strongly recommended that the 
academic program of the biologist include 
courses in organic chemistry and a basic 
course in physics if practicable. 

Finally, the student should miss no oppor- 
tunity to develop what is known as a good 
personality, for it is imperative that the in- 
dustrial biologist possess the faculty of work- 
ing smoothly with chemists, physicists, en- 
gineers, and others in associated fields of 
endeavor. 

Biology is usually divided into botany, the 
study of plants, and zoology, the study of 
animals. Each of these may be further sub- 
divided in a number of ways on the basis 
of structure, relationship, life activities, or 
according to the groups of plants or animals 
in which one may be interested. Bacteriology 
is sometimes included under botany, some- 
times regarded as a separate discipline. Some 
of the fields of biology in which various 
commercial organizations are interested are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Fungous, bacterial, and virus diseases of 
plants regularly take a heavy toll of growing 
crops. The chief means utilized by growers 
to combat these disorders are sprays or dust 
of various chemicals. The larger companies 
manufacturing agricultural chemicals employ 
plant pathologists who study plant diseases 
and methods for their control. These men 
may be engaged in either a research, develop- 
If his task 
primarily research, the plant pathologist will 
probably be occupied with the testing of large 
numbers of chemicals for biological activity 
and developing for small scale and field tests 
those that appear most promising. He may 
be expected to contact state and federal re- 
search workers and arrange for the testing of 
his experimental products. 


ment, or service capacity. is 


Finally, he must 
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accurately assay data from these investigations 
and make recommendations as to whether the 
new material should be manufactured and 
offered for sale. Depending upon the interests 
of his company, the industrial plant patholo- 
gist may also be assigned to work on industrial 
fungicides such as fiber, fabric, paper, leather, 
paint, glue, and wocd preservatives. 


Technical Service Work 


The best pest control agent may not be 
effective if not properly used, so the manu- 
facturers employ some plant pathologists to 
do developmental, extension, or technical serv- 
ice work in advising consumers concerning 
the proper use of their products. Large can- 
ning companies employ plant pathologists who 
are charged with the control of diseases on 
vegetable crops grown by the company or by 
contract growers for processing. 

The fermentation of grains is brought about 
by the agency of tiny fungi called yeasts. 
Mycologists are botanists who specialize in 
the study of yeasts and other fungi, especially 
those which produce antibiotics. The brewing 
and other industries utilizing fermentation 
processes already mentioned require the serv- 
ices of mycologists. 

Horticulture and agronomy are fields in 
which botanical knowledge is applied to the 
growing of plants. Agronomists and horti- 
culturists are employed by seed companies, 
large nurseries, and companies engaged in the 
processing and canning of vegetable foods. 

Control of weeds has from time immemorial 
been one of the farmer’s major problems. 
Prior to the present decade laborious manual 
cultivitation was the only practicable method 
of combatting weeds in growing crops. The 
advent of selective chemical weed killers has 
opened up a new era in weed control, and a 
new industry concerned with the manufacture 
and application of these products has sprung 
up. Botanists with a knowledge of plant 
physiology, plant pathology and agronomy 
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find employment both in the development and 
application of weed killers. 

Although bacteriology has its widest appli- 
cations in the medical field and allied services 
such as the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
several companies interested in the develop- 
ment of sanitary products employ _bacteri- 
ologists. Bacteriologists in the food process- 
ing industry study the best means of canning 
food without the danger of bacterial con- 
tamination and subsequent spoilage. 

Perhaps the zoologists employed in largest 
numbers by industry are the economic ento- 
mologists who are concerned with the control 
of insects harmful to growing plants, to stored 
products, or to man and domestic animals. 
Like the plent pathologists, the economic ento- 
mologist is interested in seeking effective 
materials for pest control, then developing 
them to the point where they may find a place 
in recommended control programs. 

It is estimated that insects annually destroy 
ten percent of the vast agricultural produce 
grown in the United States. Chemical com- 
panies employ entomologists to devise better 
ways to reduce this enormous loss by seeking 
new, effective insecticides and better ways of 
is a 
serious problem wherever raw or finished 


using existing products. Insect loss 


foodstuffs are stored in quantity. Several of 
the large milling and baking companies hire 
entomologists to protect their stored grain 
or other food products from insect damage. 
Often working in connection with veterinar- 
ians, the medical entomologist is interested 
in finding chemicals that can be used to pro- 
tect man or his domestic animals from insect 
injury and annoyance. 


Test Control Operators 


In the past decade there has been an in- 
creasing tendency by hotels, restaurants, and 


even homes to have pest control problems 
handled by specialists. Consequently, there 
has arisen the profession of pest control 
operator wherein entomological skill is needed. 
Many small orchards, estates, and ornamentals 
around homes are now sprayed by custom 
sprayers or tree expert companics. many of 
which employ entomologists as well as plan: 
pathologists, plant physiologists and weed 
control men. 


Companies manufacturing foods for human 
consumption or animal feeds employ nutri- 
tionists in their efforts to produce and market 
better merchandise. 


The preceding paragraphs have discussed 
the different kinds of biological specialists 
employed by industry. Now let us look at 
the opportunities or types of work available 
within any one of the biological fields. The 
duties of the research man have been well 
covered. The student who hopes to enter 
research should provide himself with some 
graduate study and at least a Master’s degree. 
The added training and professional prestige 
of the Ph.D. degree will be found invaluable 


in industrial research. 


The man interested in sales work or techni- 
cal service does not require the specialized 
training of the research biologist, but versa- 
tility based on a broad biological background 
is desirable. A wide but not detailed knowl- 
edge of the principal and related fields is ad- 
visable, as well as a genuine interest and lik- 
ing for developmental sales, sales service or 
extension work. A small number of biologists 
may be employed in advertising or public re- 
lations work. Here again, advanced technical 
training is not required. 


The work in industry, like that in any other 
field, is exactly what you make it. 
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The Glenn L. Martin Company Engineering Building 


| en AND INGENUITY, in research, design and 
manufacturing, characterize Martin’s 40-year history of developing 
air power to serve the nation, air transport to serve its people. 
Todzy, Martin-built advanced military aircraft and dependable 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners, revolutionary rockets and missiles carry for- 
ward this long line of great Martin aircraft. THE GLENN L. 
MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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AIRCRAFT 


— 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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Now Available for Classroom Showings 


The Curtis Publishing Company’s 


new motion picture 


MAGAZINE MAGIC 


The Story of Producing a Million Magazines a Day 
e 16mm. Sound Film 
e Narrated by Bill Slater 
e In Full Color 
e Specially Written Musical Score 


MAGAZINE MAGIC pictures all the steps in producing Curtis 
Magazines. From planting pulpwood seedlings to the delivery of 
finished copies to readers, it tells in vivid color and detail the story 
back of the modern miracle of producing and shipping more than one 


million magazines every 24 hours. 


The film runs 3814 minutes, a convenient length for classroom or 
school assembly programs. Many of America’s outstanding colleges 
and universities and secondary school systems have scheduled showings 


as part of their visual education programs. MAGAZINE MAGIC may 


be scheduled for your students at no cost by writing to: 


Manager, Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
612 Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


publishers of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, HOLIDAY, AND JACK AND JILL 

















CONSULTATION ON CAREERS 


PauL R. Meum, Consultant on Careers 
Wilkes College, Wi'kes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


INDFUL of its moral responsibility for 

giving a student every possible oppor- 
tunity wisely to determine and properly to 
prepare for the right vocation, Wilkes College 
has undertaken to provide a careers consulting 
service. The careers department, not to be 
confused with the placement office, has taken 
its place on the campus because Wilkes recog- 
nizes the need to obviate one contributing 
factor in careers maladjustment stemming 
from inadequacy of occupational information 
and sound interpretation during the under- 
graduate training. 

Consultation on careers is given not only 
seniors but all classes and is a continuing 
process begining in the freshman year. Con- 
sequent to this continuing advice and consul- 
tation, the student is forearmed and, learning 
not only career opportunities but also their 
requirements and responsibilities, is able to 
plan his program well in advance of gradu- 
ation. The last semester of the senior year 
has been found very often to be too late for 
an undergraduate to come abreast of the career 
situation. Parenthetically, as a further pre- 
caution, the student is early made aware of 
his won liabilities as well as assets, and in 
this connection the facilities of the psycho- 
metric department are freely used. Without 
this advance knowledge and planning, three 
years of preparation may be partially wasted 
when the student and career are not brought 
in line before the senior year. 

A careers library, set up as a reservoir of 
information on professions, is an instrument 
of the careers consulting service. The college’s 
consultant on careers has established and con- 
tinues to maintain contact with most of the 
representative industries and professional as- 
sociations, and from these primary sources 
comes the first hand information on careers. 

Thousands of pages culled from raw ma- 


terials form the background and are kept cur- 
rent. Some of the larger industries seemed 
gratified at our having sought their advice, 
and, as a consequence, sent personal repre- 
sentatives to the campus to examine our fa- 
cilities and provide pertinent data. When 
questions arise, the answers to which are not 
already available in the careers library, these 
representatives along with other sources are 
called upon. 

Individual attention is given the problems 
and queries of each student as he seeks to set 
himself in the right vocational direction. De- 
partment heads and members of the faculty, 
in conference with the consultant on careers, 
work into their general and survey courses 
specific information on the careers for which 
that training is preparation. 

One section of the library is devoted to 
scholarships, fellowships, and company train- 
ing programs. Information on some 2000 
scholarships and fellowships, over and above 
the usual announcements concerning financial 
assistance found ordinarily in college cata- 
logs, has been secured. A section is devoted 
to basic industries, and another has to do 
with careers from a geographic point of 
All 48 states, the Federal Government 
and the governments of other English speaking 
countries, plus those in which Americans some- 
times seek to carve out a career, were told of 
our efforts and responded in an encouraging 
manner. 


view. 


Subscriptions to sixty-five employee maga- 
zines, house organs, and professional maga- 
zines are a feature of the library. Through 
this medium, the students may get a glimpse 
behind the usual public relations scenes and 
secure an insight into the company, its per- 
sonnel, and their relations. 

Available are some 600 catalogs and bulle- 
tins from more than 500 American colleges 
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and universities in addition to announcements 
from foreign institutions of learning, especially 
Full 
and complete directories on courses and train- 
ing facilities, here and abroad, are on hand 
Some 300 authors of 
books dealing directly or indirectly wiih ca- 


at the graduate or proiessional level. 


and extensively used. 


reers are represented, and it is possible that 
within the near future films will be used as a 
supplemeni. 

Fifty-four shelves in a three-room suite. 
separate from the college library, are necded 
to contain this material. Each entry is care- 
fully recorded and indexed, the careers analy- 
sis material bearing Dicticnary of Occupa- 
tional Title number derivatives. 

In the neighborhood of 100 professional 
associations graciously provided literature. 
and college and university admissions offices 
were found to be a good source, often having 
a career series to contribute. 

In Northeastern Pennsylvania the secondary 
schools have come to look to the college for 
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counsel and leadership in careers advising. 
Their vocational teachers meet on the Wilkes 
campus once a month, at which time latest 
information is disseminated and questicns 
developed in their student contact answered. 

Among others, we have exchanged ideas 
with the Canadian Department of Labour, 
which is itself exploring in careers advising. 
and we have had the help of the Director 
of the Paris Office of the American University 
Union in interpreting for us conditions affect- 
ing graduate training and careers in Europe. 

Student response to this undertaking on the 
vart of the college has been stimulating. and 
not a few of the entries were made by those 
cnxicus to see it grow. In many respecis, 
the program has been molded to the students’ 
own pattern. 

This country’s greatest asset is its ycung 
people, from among whom will come the 
future thinkers, planners, and producers. The 
college believes the least it can do for them is 
point the several ways. 
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HOME RUN HITTERS 


Dan OLCH, written for the 
National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues 


Columbus, Ohio 


With assistance from the wartime manpower shortage, Mr. Olch entered his sixth 
year of sports writing in January, although he will not celebrate his twenty-first birthday 


until this November. 


While in high school, he spent a year with the Dayton Journal and six months with 


the Dayton Herald. 


When Mr. Olch came to Columtus to enroll in Ohio State University, he transferred 
his allegiance to the Ohio State Journal, Columbus’ morning daily and has remained with 


that newspaper ever since. 


In the fall his duties turned him into a camp follower of the Ohio State football 


team. 
golf and general desk work. 


The rest of his time is occupied with Ohio State baseball, high school basketball, 


As for his future, Mr. Olch is strongly considering leaving the active ranks of type- 
writer tappers for some front office baseball position. 


HE Cincinnati Red Stockings, commonly 
accepted as baseball’s first professional 
team, were founded 1869. Since then 
professional baseball has experienced a phe- 
nomenal growth in all possible directions till 
today it is known as our National Pastime. 
Accompanying this development as a rec- 


in 


reation, the sport has come into its own in a 
When Fred M. Saigh. Jr., 


bought out his partner’s share in the St. Louis 


business way. 


Cardinals in January, estimates of the sum go- 
ing to former Postmaster Rcbert E. Hannegan 
ranged between $1,000,000 and $2,000.000. 

Fourteen months before, Saigh and Hanne- 
gan had purchased the property, which in- 
cludes the Cards’ far flung minor league 
holdings, at a price of $4,060.000 from Sam 
Breadon. 


Growth of Baseball 


Professional baseball has developed in the 
shape of a pyramid, extending into 46 of our 
48 states. On top of the structure are the 14 
major league clubs. Below, supplying the 
life blood of the majors in the form of new 
players, are the many minor league teams. 
These minor league clubs numbered 438 in 
1948, and the figure may climb to 460 for 
1949. 

This is a far cry from when lIccal merchants 
formed hcmetown teams to play surrounding 


communities. America was blanketed last 


season with 450 recognized diamond scouts 
looking for talent. They were ready to trans- 
port their discoveries to whatever part of the 
country there was a team that needed players. 
Nearly 75 per cent of the minor league 
clubs in 1948 were affiliated with major league 
teams, either by ownership or working agree- 
ment. In most cases the responsibility fell 
to the major league farm organizations to 
provide their affiliates with capable hands to 
supervise the business end of the operation. 
In these circumstances, baseball offers var- 
ied careers and opportunities for young men 
with the desire to make the grade. The 
DeWitt brothers ended up in February with 
56 per cent of the St. Louis Browns at a price 
of around $1,000,000. Their first contact 
with baseball was at selling concessions as 
youngsters in 1913 at Spcertsman Park. 


More College Graduates Turn Professional 


A career in baseball first brings to mind 
the chance of becoming a major league star 
for every American boy at sometime dreams 
of reaching the heights of a DiMaggio or a 
Mize. Years ago the country’s best hotels 
trembled at the thought of accommodating a 
ball club, but baseball has attracted more and 
more boys of better background as the game 
has been able to provide a better future for 
its players, 

In the 1930’s, baseball’s few college gradu- 
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ates such as Third Baseman Red Rolfe of the 
New York Yankees (Dartmouth) and Pitcher 
Ted Lyons of the Chicago White Sox (Baylor) 
were looked upon as being very much out 
of the ordinary. Today’s major leaguers in- 
clude such holders of college degrees as: 

Second Baseman Joe Gordon of Cleveland 
(Oregon), Outfielder Sam Chapman of the 
Philadelphia A’s (California), Pitcher Jim 
Hearn of the Cards (Georgia Tech), Out- 
fielder Bill Nicholson of the Philadelphia 
Phillies (Maryland), Outfielder Frankie Baum- 
holiz of Cincinnati (Ohio U.), and Second 
Baseman George Stirnweiss of the Yankees 
(North Carolina). 

Among the rookies on trial with the Phillies 
this spring are two young college graduates, 
Pitcher Dick Koecher (Temple) and Out- 
fielder-First Baseman Stan Hollmig (Texas 
A&M). The White Sox have a similar pair 
in Pitcher Marv Rotblatt (Illinois) and First 
Baseman Gordon Goldsberry (UCLA). 

What is it that attracts these boys and the 
others striving for a place in the limited group 
of 400 big leaguers? If it were just a few 
quick dollars, baseball would indeed be a 
shallow occupation. 

To begin with these novices of the game 
have a competitive urge to be winners on the 
field of play. Beyond that they see either 
a good livelihood connected with the game for 
the rest of their working days, or a means of 
acquiring the money that will set them up in 
business after (or even before) their active 
playing days are gone. 


Big Leaguers Insure Futures 


Here is how some of the current crop of 
big leaguers are insuring their futures. 

Shortstop Marty Marion of the Cards owns 
a beverage distributing firm. Outfielder Stan 
Musial of the same club recently bought part 
ownership of a St. Louis restaurant. First 
Baseman Tony Lupien of Detroit is in the 
laundry business. Pitcher Harry Gumbert of 
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Cincinnati takes part in an insurance agency. 
Pitcher Larry Jansen of the New York 
Giants and Joe Gordon both run hardware 
and sporting goods stores. Pitcher Orval 
Grove of the White Sox is a partner in a 
Chicage excavating and contracting firm, while 
another member of the Pale Hose mound staff, 
Fred Bradley, is in a trucking concern. 

First Baseman Earl Torgeson of the Boston 
Braves and Catcher Gus Niarhos of the 
Yankees are both sporting goods dealers. 
Ed Lopat, a Yank hurler, is a partner in an 
auto accessories store. Yank Pitcher Frank 
Hiller, a graduate of Lafayette College, is a 
certified public accountant. 

Other big leaguers, with an eye to the 
future, made profitable use of their free off- 
season time last winter by attending coll<ge. 
Included in this group are: 

Third Baseman Bobby Brown of the Yanks 
(Louisiana State), Outfielder Bob Thomson 
of the Giants (St. Lawrence), Outfielder Dale 
Mitchell of Cleveland (Oklahoma), Philly 
Pitcher Russ Meyer (Western Ill., State 
Teachers), Yankee Pitcher Vic Raschi (Wil- 
liam and Mary), Outfielder Richie Ashburn 
of the Phillies (Norfolk Neb., Junior College) 
and Pitcher John Antonelli of the Braves 
(Bowling Green). 

For those who stay in baseball after they 
retire, there are occupations almost too nu- 
Certain to be included 
would be the jobs for managers, coaches, 


merous to mention. 


scouts, umpires, college coaches, sporting 
goods company representatives, radio announ- 
cers and business managers. 

The fortunes of baseball are such that it is 
possible to have a try at all these jobs over a 
period of time. Jack Onslow, the new mana- 
ger of the White Sox, was out of baseball 
altogether during the war. Afterwards he 
came back first as a scout, and then as the 
managér of two minor league clubs before 
going tb Chicago. 

Jake: Flowers, president of the Milwaukee 
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Brewers, was a minor league manager and a 
major league coach at the end of his career 
as a National League infielder. First Baseman 
Dick Siebert of the Philadelphia A’s is now a 
Minneapolis radio announcer as well as coach 
of the University of Minnesota baseball team. 

Lefty Gomez, the Yankee mound ace, left 
the ranks of the major league managers last 
year to become a sporting goods company 
representative. Frankie Frisch, who has done 
two stints both as a major league manager 
and as a major league radio announcer, will 
be back on the field this season as a coach 
for the Giants. Red Rolfe, the new Detroit 
manager, entered the Tiger organization as 
farm club supervisor. 

Lon Warneke, as soon as he hung up his 
pitching glove, donned the umpire’s blue. 
After a short apprenticeship in the Pacific 
Coast League, he is returning to the National 
League in that capacity this season. Charlie 
Berry, once an American League catcher. is 
an umpire in the junior circuit, following 
years as a big league coach, and minor league 
manager and umpire. 

Les Bell, the former Cardinal infielder. now 
operates in the double job of general manager 
and field manager of Harrisburg, Pa., in Class 
B. Alan Strange, a shortstop for the Browns 
and Washington, has the same dual respon- 
sibility for the Class B club at Bremerton, 
Washington. 

Bob Coleman, a big league player, coach 
and finally manager of the Boston Braves. 
is owner and manager of Evansville, Ind., in 
Class B. Bob Seeds, who played in the out- 
field of both the New York Clubs, now handles 
the business operation of his own Class C 
club at Amarillo, Texas. 

Eddie Collins, Jr., and Charlie Wagner both 
made the major leagues, but seeing that their 
days there were numbered have become assis- 
tants to the farm directors of the Phillies and 
the Boston Red Sox, respectively. Another 
young player, Johnny McHale, holds a simi- 
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lar position with Detroit since his health 
forced him out of Tiger uniform. 


Cannot Be Buried in Minor Leagues 


For the young man that wants to try out 
as a player but isn’t sure how far his ability 
will carry him, baseball has designed its laws 
so that he can’t remain hopelessly buried in 
the minors if his record merits a shot at that 
$5,000 minimum salary in the majors. 

Three things guarantee this. One is the 
draft (selection) provisions, second is the 
number of times a player can be optioned out 
and third is the salary limits. 

According to the present draft regulations, 
two years is the limit in Classes B, C and D 
for a player to remain in the same classi- 





For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 
Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 


For complete information write: 
HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized in 1845 


300 Broadway Newark, WN. J. 
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fication and have his contract restricted from 
the draft. This period is increased to three 
years in Class A, and four years in Classes 
AAA and AA. 

It is a common practice for major and 
minor league clubs to farm (option) out some 
of their players to teams of lower classification. 
There they will be able to improve their skill 
by playing every day. 

Once a club has farmed out a player for 
over 30 days of three different seasons, it must 
make outright any further downward assign- 
ment of his contract, and cannot re-acquire 
him until after he has been exposed to draft 
by every other club. 

The salary limits, which are on a monthly 
basis, apply in Class AAA and below. In 
most cases they are in effect from 30 days 
after the start of the season until 20 days 
before its close. These limits were estab- 
lished with the intent of equalizing teams of 
the same league. 

However, they either help push the player 
along to where he can earn what he is worth, 
or point out to him that he doesn’t belong 
in baseball as a_ player. 

The salary limits, as they are set down in 
black and white, lead to the conclusion that 
a baseball novice isn’t paid very well. For 
example, the salary limit in Class C is $3,400 
per month, and teams of that classification are 
allowed 17 active players. The assumption 
is that the average Class C player makes $200 
per month. 

Because nearly 75 per cent of the minor 
clubs are members of farm systems, many of 
the players are on option from clubs of higher 
classification. The club owning the player 
may continue to pay a part of his salary, 
such payments not counting in the salary limit 
of either club. 

Another way the minors have increased the 
salary of their rank and file players is by 
the use of playing managers. As a player 
the manager is counted in the number of 


active players a club can carry, but the salary 
of no manager is included under the salary 
limit. The presence of a playing manager 
leaves room for as much as eight to ten per 
cent more pay for the other players. 

The golden era baseball has been enjoying 
at turnstiles since the end of the war has 
stimulated many a man, both player and non- 
player, to thinking about the possibilities of 
being a minor league business manager. This 
is the usual starting point in the climb toward 
the top for all except veteran major league 
players who can easily make connections at 
the higher levels. 


Business Managership 


No sure way for preparing for a business 
managership has yet been devised. Knowl- 
edge of, or ability at public speaking, adver- 
tising, public relations, typing and accounting 
(or at least bookkeeping) is all helpful. Some- 
where along the line a club’s responsibilities 
under the laws of baseball have to be learned 
and understood. 

Baseball is looking forward to the day when 
some of our colleges and universities will offer 
courses in business management of baseball 
just as they now teach administration of h'gh 
school and college athletics in conjunction 
with their physical education programs. 

The Executives’ Conferences held the last 
two winters by the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Clubs were intended to 
decrease the lack of knowledge of the diamond 
code among those already in the game. 

Even if sufficient school courses existed on 
baseball management, they could carry a 
young business manager only so far. Beyond 
that he would need enthusiasm for his work 
(up to an 18 hour working day during the 
season), the ability to make friends and the 
knack of knowing what attracts the public. 

It has been proved that nearly any com- 
munity will support a ball club if the pro- 


motion is done properly. There may be 
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several churches, a number of lodges, and 
strong camps of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats cutting cross currents in a town, but 
there is only one ball club. That ball club 
can serve as a single rallying point for the 
entire community, a point on which commun- 
ity morale can pivot. 

Just what all this involves can be seen 
through the work of Jack Radtke as business 
manager of Twin Falls, Idaho, in the Class C 
Pioneer League. Radtke, a 32-year old former 
minor league player, set a new Twin Falls 
aitendance record in 1948. In 62 playing 
dates, he drew 111,467 paid admissions from 
a local population of only 15,000. 

Radtke attained this disproportion between 
attendance and population by having his team, 
the Cowboys, adopted as the home club of the 
entire Magic Valley of Idaho. He fixed up 
complete radio coverage of his home games. 
and fed in news releases and pictures to nine 
weekly newspapers in a 75 mile radius. 

Each of the 17 communities in the Magic 
Valley was honored by a special night dur- 
ing the season. The business men’s teams 
were allowed to settle their inter-community 
rivalrics by five inning contcsts played before 
the regular Cowboy gzmes. 

Radtke started a policy of giving used base- 
balls to the Knot Hele teams of the Valley. 
The youngsters in each town who participated 
in some type of organized recreational pro- 
gram were issued Knot Hole passes. A swarm 
of 239 boys attended a baseball school with a 
faculty composed of Cowboy players. As a 


climax to the two weeks school, two all-star 
teams were chosen to meet each other before 
a regular Twin Falls contest. 

Radtke kept his players happy by ! cating 
suitable living quarters for all of them, single 
and married. He worked during the winter 
and spring of 1948 improving the condition 
of his diamond. During the off-season, base- 
ball movies are made available to the social 
groups of the area. Radtke never turns down 
an opportunity which will keep the public’s 
interest in baseball burning. 

The owners of the minor league clubs 
generally realize what a job it is for the 
business manager (if they aren’t the same) 
to build and maintain community backing. 
In many cases they recognize this by giving 
the business manager a personal stake in his 
team’s financial well-being. 

This is done by pre-determined bonuses 
based on such things as attendance, park bill- 
board and program advertising. concession 
sales and program sales. 

Minor league owners are anxious to show 
a profit on their books, because a team in 
sound financial condition is in a position to 
give the public the most for its baseball dollar. 

Baseball enjoyed a banner year in 1948 
at the box office. The minor leagues set 
attendance records right and left when 42,000,- 
009 fans paid their way through the turn- 
stiles. Whether professional baseball con- 
tinues to prosper as it has in the past rests 
with those who will be tomcrrow’s stars and 
business leaders. 
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WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION* 


Wituiam C, Reavis 
Professor Emeritus of Education and Director of Educational Placement, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Reavis, a native of Francisco, Indiana, has had wide experience in his chosen 
profession. He began by teaching in the rural schools of Indiana and since then has 
served as principal of high schools and superintendent of school districts in Illinois, 
Indiana and Missouri. 

A member of many learned societies, Dr.»Reavis is author of numerous works on 
education, educational guidance and school and college administration. 

He received his A.B. degree from Oakland City College, Indiana, and his Ph.B., 
A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Chicago. 

That teachers should be cognizant of contemporary trends in administrative areas 
has been previously recognized, but the teacher’s duties, responsibilities and relationships 
have not often been clearly defined. Dr. Reavis here discusses what the competent 
teacher should know about educational administration. 








I‘ the preparation of teachers the emphasis 

has been placed on instruction almost to the 
exclusion of noninstructional duties and re- 
sponsibilities. This is not to imply that the 
order of emphasis should be changed, or that 
the primary function of the teacher is not 
instruction. However, it is intended to point 
out that the teacher has many duties to per- 
form which are not only exceedingly import- 
ant in themselves but which may condition 
and determine the success or failure of instruc- 
tion. For example, the Commonwealth Teacher 
Training Study, which made a comprehensive 
analysis of the duties actually performed by 
teachers, showed that of the one thousand 
identifiable activities of teachers only 122, or 
approximately 12 per cent, pertained to in- 
struction. The other 878 were noninstruc- 
tional activities, the large majority of which 
could be classified as administrative duties, 
responsibilities, and relations. 

Since the beginning teacher is much more 
likely to fail because of lack of understanding 
and skill in the performance of administrative 
duties than from inability to instruct, it is 
evident that professional training courses 
should undertake to prepare the teacher for 
competency in noninstructional as well as in- 


structional duties and responsibilities. In- 


*Reprinted from Educational Outlook, January, 1949. 


service programs of professional improvement 
should also be provided in school systems in 
which teachers are found to be inadequately 
prepared to meet efficiently the important 
problems arising in the daily work of teachers 
regardless of whether the duties are instruc- 
tional or noninstructional. 


A study of the rules and regulations of 
boards of education in 150 city schcol sys- 
tems reveals findings similar to those of the 
Commonwealth investigation. Of the 425 
duties and responsibilities which boards re- 
quire teachers to perform, only 45 involve 
instruction. The large majority of nonin- 
structional duties pertain to pupil management, 
general control, health and safety, attendance, 
and property. 

Broadly speaking, the rules and regulations 
of boards of education and the activities which 
teachers regard as requirements can be classi- 
fied into three groups—administrative duties 
and responsibilities, administrative relation- 
ships, and problems of administration which 
affect the welfare of teachers. Inasmuch as 
the success of the teacher depends upon knowl- 
edge, understanding, and ability to meet the 
problems which arise in the areas indicated 
as well as in instruction, it is essential that 
both preservice and inservice professional 
training programs have a broader conception 
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of the administrative functions of teachers 
than has prevailed in the past. 


Administrative Duties and Responsibilities 


The teacher is an administrative officer and 
is responsible through superior administrative 
officers for the execution of policies and the 
performance of duties both defined and implied 
in his sphere of responsibility. In a one-room 
country school in which a teacher serves 
directly under a school board or a trustee, 
the teacher is an executive officer comparable 
In fact, such a 
teacher is sometimes called a principal be- 
cause he represents the board in the adminis- 
tration of the school and in its relations with 
the parents of the school children. He should 
therefore be the professional adviser of the 
board and should be responsible for the per- 
formance of the administrative duties per- 
taining to the management of pupils, the requi- 


with a teaching principal. 


sition of supplies and equipment, the prepara- 
tion of the school budget, the use of school 
property, and school-community relations. 

In a town or city school district, the teacher 
is usually responsible directly to the school 
principal and through him to the superin- 
tendent and board of education. The laws of 
the states differ in the legal status given to 
teachers, as do the rules and regulations of 
boards of education in towns and cities in the 
duties which teachers are required to perform. 
Where superintendents or supervising princi- 
pals are employed by boards, the administra- 
tive duties of teachers are frequently defined 
in written or verbal instructions given by the 
professional executive of the board. 

The efficiency of the teacher as an adminis- 
trative officer in the school will naturaily de- 
pend in no small measure on his knowledge 
of the duties generally expected of him and 
his ability to interpret the laws, board regu- 
lations, and professional instructions which 
affect his official status and determine his 


specific responsibilities. Ignorance of re- 
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quirements is not a satisfactory explanation 
for failure of a teacher to function efficiently. 
However, it should not be taken for granted 
by school administrators that teachers are 
adequately prepared for administrative duties 
without instructions and guidance. These are 
provided in many school systems through 
occasional faculty meetings and through man- 
uals of administration or periodic letters of 
instructions. 

The educational literature on the adminis- 
trative duties and responsibilities of teachers 
may be characterized generally as lacking in 
specificity. A few professional books provide 
a partial treatment of the administrative duties 
of the teacher; most neglect the important mat- 
ier of administrative relations; only a few deal 
comprehensively with the role of the teacher 
in solving the important problems of school 
administration which affect his welfare and in- 
fluence his morale and efficient functioning. 
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Unfamiliarity of the teacher with the litzrature 
and lack of understanding of the adminis- 
trative requirements of the school system in 
which he is employed should be met in the 
ways previously indicated. 


Administrative Relations 


Teachers in service have meny opportu- 
nities to acquire knowledge and understanding 
of administrative duties and _ responsibilities 
from other teachers and from administrative 
officers. The matter of administrative relation- 
ships presents a problem of much greater 
difficulty. This is explained by the fact that 
administrative relationships are frequently 
vague and undefined. In some school systems, 
even the diagrams which chart the adminis- 
trative relationships of employed personnel 
often fail to present clearly the relationships 
which are embodied in law and in the official 
rules and regulations of the board of edu- 
cation. Furthermore, administrative relations 
may exist which are not represented in the 
diagrams and are not defined in board regu- 
lations. As a result teachers may make seri- 
ous mistakes in administrative relationships 
because of misinformation or unwise advice. 
These mistakes may result in the sacrifice of 
professional prestige and in some instances 
loss of position. At least failure to compre- 
hend administrative relations may deprive the 
teacher of resources which might be utilized 
in professional growth and development. 

Some teachers fail to discover that they may 
have administrative relations with federal and 
state officers as well as with local executives. 
Because of this they may overlook opportun- 
ities for assistance and fail to make use of re- 
sources greatly needed in their work. 

The relationship of the teacher and the 
Federal Government can be comprehended 
best through the study of the workings of the 
particular school in which the teacher is em- 
ployed. The school building in which the 
teacher works 


may have been constructed 


through the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is also highly probable that some 
of the financial support of the schcol comes 
from funds originating from federal grants. 
Some of the work of the high school may be 
partly supported from funds appropriated by 
the Federal Government and the character 
of the educaticnal program may be partly de- 
termined by policies established by the laws 
which make possible the grants. Furthermore, 
many phases of education which both directly 
and indirectly affect the teacher have un- 
doubtedly been influenced by acts of the Fed- 
eral Government and by its officials. The 
teacher cannot afford to be completely un- 
aware of the role of the Federal Government 
in public education past and present, and the 
role it may be expected to play in the future. 

Most teachers use glibly the expression, 
“Education is the function of the state.” But 
do they fully understand its implication and 
realize that the major objective of public 
education is training for citizenship? The 
laws cf the state determine the professional 
status of the teacher and control his security. 
The laws also regulate in part the school 
curriculum, the materials of instruction, the 
length of the school year, and the attend- 
ance of pupils. The legislature of the state 
may determine the types of schools to be es- 
tablished and set up administrative mechan- 
isms for their organization and administration. 

Through the years, the tendency of legis- 
latures in the several states has been to vest 
increasing school control in state officials and 
to restrict the powers of local officials. This 
creates an important problem for teachers, 
namely, that of understanding their relations 
with educational officers who represent the 
state. 

The relations of the teacher with the agents 
of the lcecal school unit who are given both 
prescribed and discretionary powers in the 
organization and administration of the local 
unit must be clearly understood. Many of 
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the difficulties of teachers stem from their 
lack of understanding of the rules and regu- 
lations of their boards of education and the 
instructions of local administrative officers. 
Occasionally teachers in need of counsel go 
to board members instead of going to their 
professional cfficers, and as a result give the 
impression of being uncooperative and _polli- 
tically minded. If they had been correctly 
informed, they would not have made a mis- 
take which might influence adversely their 
professional attitude and work. 

It is imperative that the teacher understand 
his relations with the board of education, 
superintendent of schools, central-office super- 
visors, school principal, other teachers, and 
professional organizations. These relations 
are more easily understood, although they 
present greater difficulties because of per- 
sonal equation than the more remote relations 
with federal, state, and district agencies of 
government. 

The establishment of right relationships 
with the personnel of the local school system 
is a prerequisite to successful work and to 
personal and professional growth and develop- 
ment. The importance of this prerequisite 
makes it imperative that the teacher strive to 
acquire a thorough understanding of his ad- 
ministrative relations with the persons who 
exercise administrative responsibilities in the 
school system in which he is employed. 


Administrative Problems of Vital Concern to 
the Teacher 


The advancement of education to the status 
of a profession has changed the attitude of 
teachers toward the problems which affect their 
personal and professional welfare. When the 
standards of admission to teaching were low, 
teachers generally did not think of their posi- 
The 
continuous increase in the standards of prep- 
aration for teaching and the resulting cost 
both to the prospective teacher, and the state 


tions as providing tenure or security. 


have made it imperative that professional, 
economic, and social security be provided as 
a protection to those entering the profession 
of teaching and to the state. This protection 
cannot serve its two-fold purpose unless its 
conditions are determined through mutual 
consideration by all parties involved. 

The realization of the importance of teachers 
having a voice in the legal enactments which 
affect their welfare has led to the development 
of teacher organizations. Organizations such 
as the National Education Association and its 
national affiliates, the state education associa- 
tions with their regional and local units, and 
the American Federation of Teachers with its 
lccal units have developed to provide teachers 
with the opportunity to participate in the for- 
mulation of policies which can be presented 
to administrators and law-making bodies when 
decisions and enactments are made affecting 
the personal and professional welfare of 
teachers. 
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The individual cannot afford to enter blindly 
into teaching without a full realization of the 
obligations of the profession and the demands 
which it makes on his time and _ ability. 
Teachers in service have been a long time, 
too, in realizing the importance of being fully- 
informed members of their profession and of 
being alert to the problems which affect their 
welfare. The size of the membership in the 
various professional organizations and _ the 
part played by these organizations in the up- 
grading of the teaching profession are indica- 
tive of the future role the teacher must play 
as a participating member of his profession. 
By and large, there are still entirely too many 
teachers who do not participate in the organ- 
ized activities of their profession and who are 
uninformed regarding the problems which 
vitally affect their welfare. 


Other problems in addition to those of pro- 
fessional, economic, and social security already 
considered of major concern to teachers are 
those pertaining to placement, professional 
ethics, and the need for improvement after 
entering service. Understanding of these 
problems would change the attitude of many 
teachers and enable them to realize greater 


satisfaction from their professional careers. 


Conclusion 


This article has attempted to show (1) that 
the teacher has many administrative duties 
and responsibilities to perform which de- 


termine his efficiency and both directly and 
indirectly condition his teaching; (2) that the 
teacher has many relationships which influence 
his personal effectiveness and professional 
status; and (3) that the teacher’s morale and 
welfare are dependent on the correct solution 
of the numerous problems in which he can 
and should participate. The future of the 
teaching profession will be determined by the 
knowledge, understanding, and skill developed 
by the teacher as a participating member. A 
teacher who restricts his thinking solely to 
the problems of instruction will seldom make 
his greatest professional contribution. The 
problems of the profession are such that uni- 
versal participation is required if correct solu- 
tions are to be effected. 

Whatever instruction a teacher receives dur- 
ing his preparation with respect to his duties, 
relationships, and problems vital to his welfare, 
it is certain that his direct practical contact 
with classroom, school, and profession should 
create in his mind an added appreciation of 
the issues to which he has had a theoretical 
introduction. When he sees these issues in 
actual operation a new perspective will be 
acquired. But when he participates as a 
working member of a professional group in 
the study of the issues and the consideration 
of their effects on the development of his 
profession, his intellectual horizon will be ex- 
tended, and his role as a member of the 
teaching profession will take on further pro- 
fessional meaning and significance. 
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THETA THETA CHAPTER OF SIGMA CHI SETS PLACEMENT PACE 


The Theta Theta Chapter of the Sigma Chi Fraternity at the University of 
Michigan took the lead in placement efforts for 1949 when they released a 


28 page brochure to prospective Sig employers. 


The well-organized pamphlet 


listed every Michigan Sig who will appear on graduation rolls in the February, 


June and August commencements. 


Each man was allotted a page to outline 


his experience, education and placement choices. 





We welcome the confidence displayed by Public and Private 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, and Business and Industrial Firms, 
in coming to the University of Pennsylvania for highly trained candi- 
dates for employment. The University of Pennsylvania Placement 


Service makes every effort in such cases to recommend well qualified 
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candidates from among its graduates. 


A well organized free service rendered by the 
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A CAREER IN PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 


The Visitor's Job in a Public Assistance Agency 


Discussed by WiLLiAM P. SatLor, Executive Director 
Philadelphia County Board of Public Assistance 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCIAL WORK, like any other profession, 

must be considered on the basis of its na- 
ture and its appeal to the individual. Medicine 
and law used to be professions for men only. 
But the proportion of women entering these 
fields is increasing yearly. Conversely, social 
work has been regarded as a profession limited 
to This popular idea, however, is 
far from the fact. 


women. 
Prior to the war, slightly 
over 1/3 of all practicing social workers were 
men. This does not mean that men have in- 
vaded a restricted territory, and are attempt- 
ing to conquer it for “men only.” Far from 
it. 
fields that it was only natural that scme of 
the work appealed to men. Moreover, there is 
plenty of room in the field for both men and 
women. 


Social work has expanded into so many 


Being one of the most recent professions, 
dating back only a few decades, social work 
is one of the very few fields of adult activity 
which is far from being overcrowded. Just 
as World War I became the springboard from 
which psychology leaped into recognition and 
maturity, so World War II brought into focus 
that which was stimulated during the days 
of the “depressed 30’s”; namely, universal 

eptance of social work as a necessary and 
Early in the 

an 


reatly-in-demand profession. 
essential 
profession and recognized as war work. Over 
ten thousand social workers were needed in 
addition to the thousands (nearly 100,000) 


war, social work was declared 





A graduate of the Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Sailor is President of the Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators and Director of the 
American Public Welfare Association. 
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With all 
the post-war personal problems confronting 
this troubled world—including own 
country—the need for social workers is even 
greater now than at any time in history. 
Still in the primary stage, it is difficult to 
visualize the limitations in the field. There is 
plenty of room for alert, capable men and 


actively engaged in the profession. 


our 


women who are interested in and concerned 
with people and the individual problems of 
society. 

Public assistance has been set up to alleviate 
the suffering and distress of people. who, 
through no fault of their own, have not the 
means to provide themselves and their fam- 
ilies with the essentials of a health and decency 
standard of living. Among those who come 
to the public assistance offices are those who 
are too old to work and support themselves 
any longer. They may be too feeble, or em- 
ployers may not want them at their age. There 
are the children who are not fortunate enough 
to have a father to support them—he may be 
either crippled, dead, or he may have deserted 
their mother. Their mother cannot support 
them and at the same time give them the care, 
guidance, and the feeling of “family” that 
they need. There are these who are willing 
and able to work, want nothing but a chance 
to work at a decent job, yet they cannot secure 
employment. In times of depression, there 
are many of these, but even in times of pros- 
perity their number is significant. And there 
are blind people and other handicapped people 
who perhaps will never again be able to work. 

The problems of persons at this economic 
level are always intensified and often are some- 
what different from those of persons who have 
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some financial margin. The latter have enough 
money to sclve some of the unroutine prob- 


lems. Frequently, their contacts are wider, 
their experience greater, their education 
broader. They have more ways of getting 


out of trouble. 

A visitor attached to a Public Assistance 
Agency is concerned with helping the kind 
of people who need help most. Help, first of 
all, in a financial way, for the primary things 
must be taken care of first—money for some- 
thing to eat, something to wear, someplace to 
live. There are plenty of problems in con- 
nection with supplying money fer these basic 
things. But a greater challenge comes in 
doing things like helping a family solve their 
problems of ill health; or taking an employ- 
able who is thoroughly discouraged and buck- 
ing him up to the point where he can swing 
the proposition on his own, apart from public 
help. 

In assisting the persons who apply for or 
receive help from the Agency, the Visitor has 
many non-routine duties to perform. A pri- 
mary job is to determine if a person is eligible 
to receive help. This means interviewing 
people either in the office or in the home, 
perhaps interviewing relatives and others in 
connection with the person’s needs, and secur- 
ing information concerning resources, health, 
employment, age, residence, property, and 
other data which help in understanding the 
needs and the direction of help which may 
be given to such persons. Of course, there will 
necessarily be some clerical work in connection 
with the interviewing and collection of related 
information. There will be analysis of the 
data and the formulation of a plan for assist- 
ing the individual. In the agency, there will 
be policies and procedures which must be 
learned and applied in each situation. 

There should be little doubt about the vari- 
ety and scope of the Visitor’s job. There is 
nothing routine or boring about it. Further- 
more, each individual and each individual 
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situation is different. This alone makes for 
interest and constitutes a challenge to a per- 
son’s curiosity as to what is coming next. 

The new worker is not catapulted into the 
work. Appointees are provided with com- 
prehensive induction training. Through ex- 
perienced supervision, through special courses, 
through conferences, on-the-job-training is a 
constant process. 


To Summarize 
The visitor is the key person in the structure 
of a public assistance agency, since he im- 
mediately represents the program and the 
agency to recipients, and is in most frequent 
contact with other members of the community. 


What Does the Visitor Do? 


. The visitor determines the eligibility of the 
person applying for assistance to receive 
a grant, and redetermines his eligibility 
throughout the period when he is receiving 
assistance. 

. The visitor helps the recipient to return 
to self-dependency, if that is at all pos- 
sible; if not, he helps him, in any way 
that he can, to reach a more satisfying 
way of life. 


How Does the Visitor Determine Eligibility 
for Assistance? 

By talking with the applicant, in his own 
home or in the district office, the visitor finds 
out whether he can meet certain defined con- 
ditions of eligibility, such as residence, citi- 
zenship (in general assistance), age, e.g. 65 
for old age assistance, etc. Personal resources 
are investigated, first by discussion and then, 
where indicated, by checking at the appro- 
priate source. Such resources are bank ac- 
counts, property, insurance, income from em- 
ployment, etc. If the applicant for general 
assistance is employable but not working, the 
visitor explores with him his work history 
and work search, and clarifies with him the 
fact that he must be actively seeking employ- 
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ment if he is to be eligible to receive assistance. 

Relatives provide a natural resource for 
applicants. The visitor discusses with the 
applicant the amount of contribution which 
he may expect to receive from his relatives, 
and, if indicated, interviews the relatives. The 
visitor's concern is to arrange for a contri- 
bution based on the relative’s interest in and 
affection for the client. Only in instances 
where legally resonsible relatives are unwilling 
to 


court action. 


What General Qualifications Should the 
Visitor Have ? 


assist in maintenance is there resort to 


Technical qualifications for the visitor’s job 
are defined by the Civil Service Commission in 
most states: they relate to education, experi- 
ence, and ability to pass an examination. 

Meeting of civil service requirements does 
not necessarily guarantee that a visitor will be 
an excellent representative of the agency and 
of the program. There are qualities which the 
and which 
can be demonstrated only by performance on 
the job. They may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


successful visitor must possess, 


1. Conviction that a person in need has a 
right to receive public assistance and, like 
all other members of the community, to 
retain the initiative for managing his own 
affairs. 

The visitor 

must be accepting of differences in his 

clients which arise out of race, religion, 


. Freedom from prejudice. 


nationality, mores, morals, and behavior 
unlike his own. 
with 


. Understanding of and sympathy 


people. 
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What Specific Knowledge Does the Visitor 
Need? 


Even if the visitor is equipped with the 
traits outlined above, he will be inadequate 
unless he has at his finger tips a specific body 
of knowledge. The scope of the information 


which he weeds is indicated below. 


1. Knowledge of agency policies and pro- 

cedures. 

2. General information in a number of fields, 

such as medicine, law, education, etc., as 

it relates to the problems of basic main- 
tenance of dependent families. 

. Acquaintance with community resources. 
and an understanding of how to use them 
for the benefit of clients. 

. Techniques of working: organization of 
work, adjustment to emergent pressures, 
cooperation with other staff members, 
ability to express ideas in written and oral 
form, etc. 


The visitor’s job is a difficult one, requir- 
ing as it does, knowledge over a wide range 
of fields, skills and techniques of operation 
and procedure, ability to function under con- 
siderable pressure, and intimate understand- 
ing of and ability to work with people on 
various levels. The extra compensation for 
the worker who has made a choice of this 
profession and who is anxious to develop his 
full potentialities in this field, lies in the 
realization toward the 
ultimate goal of assuring a measure of security 
to all persons in need and the person who has 
gone through the discipline of Public Assist- 
ance 


of his contribution 


is second to none in_ professional 


competence. 


f~ 
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RESEARCH—THE PERPETUAL FRONTIER* 


J. H. CouLuiette, Technical Director 


Industrial Research Institute—University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OME of the recent articles describing the 

marvelous results obtained through certain 
recent outstanding research projects, give one 
the impression that the authors have found 
in research a new panacea for all the ills 
of the industrial world. Yet, research is as 
old as mankind. Certainly, Eve was doing 
research when she investigated the value of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Surely, 
Moses was doing research when he investigated 
the sources of water in the desert, and found 
an excellent supply by breaking through the 
surface strata of stone. And again, Archi- 
medes was doing research when he devised 
the method of displacements for determining 
the purity of the gold in the crown of the King 
of Syracuse. Pasteur was doing research when 
he investigated the cause of the souring of 
wine just as surely as our American scientists 
were when they worked out the procedures for 
making the atomic bomb. 


While our geographical frontiers have been 
pushed further and further back until they 
scarcely exist any more, the frontiers of knowl- 
edge have continued to expand with the dis- 
covery of each new truth. So that Research 
continues to be coexistent with the expanding 
boundaries of human knowledge. Due to the 
definite boundaries of the terrestrial globe. 
geographical frontiers shrink upon themselves 
and vanish. Contrary to the opinion of the 
genileman who at the turn of the century re- 
fused to accept the post of Commissioner of 
Patents because, as he said, “All the important 
inventions and discoveries have already been 
made,” there seems to be no finite limits 
beyond which the lure of the unknown does 


not call the seeker after knowledge. So re- 


*Presented before the Southeastern Placement Officers Asso- 
ciation meeting on January 28, 1949, at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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search may be considered not a new frontier, 
but a perpetual frontier. 


Let us consider this perpetual frontier called 
research, and try to learn some of its principal 
land marks. Where does one find opportun- 
ities for research? If, as we have said, re- 
search is coexistent with the boundaries of 
human knowledge, we must recognize that 
there is need for research, not only in the field 
of natural science, but also in the field of the 
social relationships of mankind, as well as the 
relationship of Man and God. In fact some 
of the leading thinkers of today share the 
belief that research in sociology, world citizen- 
ship, and religion, is lagging far behind re- 
search in the natural sciences. They urge 
upon us the necessity of establishing the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man as a universally 
accepted principle before further misuse cf 
destructive devices completely eradicates the 
human race. 


Everybody does research or uses research 
—otherwise would 
change, no one would ever get a new idea. 
The great problem is to get people to think 
objectively about research and its application 


to their particular needs. 


product designs never 


No matter in what field the problem may be, 
a solution will be most readily obtained if the 
scieniific method of research is used in at- 
tacking it. The scientific method may be s: id 
to consist of three parts: 1) observaticn, 
2) reason, 3) experimental verification. In 
observation, we determine the factors involved 
in the problem, and measure as accurately 
as possible the relationships between these 
factors. Using the results of our own observa- 
tions, and of others in so far as they are 
available, we apply the process of reason. 
By this means we arrive at a conclusion as to 
the proper sequence of events by which the 
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desired result may be brought about. Finally, 
the conclusions are tested by setting up the 
experimental conditions, verifying the results, 
and evaluating them. 


In order to apply the scientific method 
effectively, you will recognize that the indi- 
viduals must be trained in the techniques of 
its application. It is our belief that our 
schools and colleges should more consciously 
strive to students in the use of the 
scientific method, and to supply them with 
the essential perquisites thereto. This re- 
quires: 1) that the student be taught a body 
of fundamental knowledge—the results of the 
research of previous generations, 2) that he 
be trained to observe with accuracy—to differ- 
entiate between truth and error, 3) that he be 
trained in the fundamentals of logical reason- 
ing, and 4) finally, that he be taught the 
techniques of setting up the essential con- 
ditions for the experimental verification of 
an hypothesis. 


train 


It is out of our colleges and universities that 
the leaders in research activities must come. 
These educational institutions must develop 
the natural abilities of their students so that 
they will emerge as thoroughly trained, ob- 
servant, inquiring, resourceful men and 
There have been a few individuals, 
such as Edison and the Wright brothers. who 
through native ability and hard work over- 
came the lack of formal training and have 
contributed greatly to industrial and material 
progress. It would appear that extensive 
formal training is particularly essential for the 
prosecution of research in the field of human 
behavior. 


women. 


Let us now examine more in detail the 
status of research 
Scientific into three classes: 
1) the increasing, or reinterpretation, of basic 
fundamental knowledge, 2) the application of 
basic truth to provide useful materials or 
devices, and 3) the development of better 


in the natural sciences. 
research falls 
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processes of production or new uses for these 
items. The distinction between these types 
of research may be exemplified by the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. The basic research 
dealing with the electrons, protons, and neu- 
trons which are the building blocks of atomic 
structure, was done in the laboratories of the 
universities and the great industries through- 
out the world for many. years prior to World 
War II by people whose primary purpose 
was to extend the frontiers of knowledge. 
When in the early days of our participation 
in the war, it was learned that the researchers 
had found a means to bring about the release 
of atomic energy by nuclear fission, the ap- 
plied research phase began with construction 
of reaction piles at the University of Chicago, 
and at Oak Ridge. The applied research stage 
resulted in the production of two types of 
bomb for releasing energy from the fission of 
Uranium 235, and plutonium. The develop- 
ment stage is now in progress at several great 
laboratories set up for the purpose. These 
laboratories are engaged in developing the 
methods for using nuclear energy for such 
purposes as the generation of power, the pro- 
duction of medicinal materials, and the im- 
provement of methods used in agriculture and 
industry. 


There are two elementary requirements for 
the prosecution of research. These are, simply, 
1) men, and 2) We have already 
pointed out that the men must come from 


Where. then. 


money. 


our colleges and universities. 
is the money to be found? 


Basic research, in general, offers no im- 
mediate promise of great material wealth; 
consequently, it is carried on primarily in the 
laboratories of the Universities and the great 
industries that have sufficient wealth to finance 
a long term project. This type of research 
is most frequently done by individuals who 
are endowed with a tremendous intellectual 


curiosity. For such a person, the primary 
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reward for his efforts is in the satisfaction 
of dealing with new ideas, rather than in the 
size of his paycheck. If, therefore, you find 
it your privilege to advise a young person who 
has such an irresistible intellectual curiosity 
that the discovery of a previously unknown 
truth is a supremely thrilling experience, then 
I recommend that you direct him into the 
field of basic research. 


The application of fundamental knowledge 
in the production of a new material or a new 
device is a type of research which promises 
a material reward in the not too distant future. 
Such research is frequently initiated because 
of the demands of competitive industry, or 
the recognition of a need by the consuming 
public. Because there is at least a gambler’s 
chance that a particular research project will 
result in the development of a new source of 
financial profit, the greater part of applied 
research is carried on in the laboratories of 
the large industrial companies, or sponsored 
by industry in organizations such as Mellon 
Institute, Battelle Memorial, and the Research 
Institutes associated with our colleges and 
Universities. It is in these research projects 
that the greater part of venture capital is in- 
vested. It is in these laboratories that the 
bulk of organized research is done. They 
offer the widest field for the placement of 
young people interested in research as a 
career. Since the demand for well-trained 
personnel for these research laboratories is 
now greater than the supply, the range of 
salary scales is reasonably satisfactory. 


An amazing (and usually unrecognized) 
amount of development research is done in, or 
sponsored by, every industrial plant in the 
nation. Competition for markets requires that 
the processes of manufacturing must be con- 
tinually revised to attain greater economies, 
and that the designs of products must be 
continually improved to provide greater ap- 
Often-times this work 


peal to the consumer. 





is done by people who are not well-trained 
in research methods. There are thousands of 
relatively small companies throughout the 
nation that could advantageously employ one 
or more men trained in research methods, 
whose specific job would be to develop better 
techniques of manufacture and better products. 
This field presents a tremendous selling job 
to convince the management of these com- 
panies that they do have a need for such 
trained personnel. Developmental research 
under such conditions is so intimately related 
to management, that the young research 
worker who has some facility in handling 
human relationships will frequently find him- 
self growing into a managerial position. In 
such cases, the financial rewards may be quite 
ample. 


Research in its recognized forms is now 
“big” business. The President’s Scientific 
Research Board, headed by Dr. John R. Steel- 
man, has outlined a “program for the Nation” 
which stresses the need for more basic re- 
search to extend scientific knowledge, as op- 
posed to the application of already-known 
principles. A record high of 1.1 billion dol- 
lars is now being spent annually by govern- 
ment, industries, and universities, with about 
90% of this going into development of 
applications for known principles. The re- 
port takes cognizance of this unbalance as un- 
desirable, but points out that in the present 
shortage of technical personnel, basic research 
cannot be increased without reducing military 
development, and that such reduction is at 
present incompatible with the needs of national 
security. The report recommends that the 
balance be shifted as new personnel becomes 
available, so that by 1957, the nation as a 
whole will spend 2.2 billion dollars, with 20% 
on basic research, 14% on health and medi- 
cine, 44% on non-military development, and 
22% on military development. 


Of the 1.1 billion dollars invested in research 
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in 1947, business invested $450 million. while 
government officials administered $625 million 
of research expenditures. Should Congress 
act favorably on the legislation directed to- 
ward the establishment of a National Science 
Foundation, we would have a means of im- 
plementing research funds in all fields of 
science. Such an organization, properly and 
efficiently operated, should provide the basis 
for a more extensive study of fundamental 
research problems than has ever been possible 
heretofore. 


If the increase in expenditures for research 
recommended in this report is to be accom- 
plished, it will mean that the personnel en- 
gaged in research must be almost doubled 
within the next seven years. The National 
Roster of Scientific Personnel could probably 
give us a set of reasonably precise figures 
concerning the present distribution of scientists 
in the various types of employment. However, 
we have not had the opportunity to obtain 
such data. 


A hurried sampling of the membership of 
some of our national scientific societies indi- 
cates that there are probably 100,000 scientists 
employed in research, of whom: 10% are 
engaged in basic research in Universities, 
30% are engaged in applied research, and 


60% are engaged in developmental research. 


It is obvious that if 100,000 new research 
workers, in addition to replacements, are to 
be recruited into research as a profession dur- 
ing the next seven years, some definite prepar- 
atory planning is essential. A sufficient supply 
of technically trained young people will be 
graduated from the colleges and universities 
only if a definite program is set up for en- 
couraging college freshmen to direct their 
studies toward training for research as a 
career. Furthermore, the placing of these 
graduates in positions for which their talents 
fit them, will require a very extensive pro- 
gram of testing on the part of placement 
officers. A special effort on the part of Em- 
ployment personnel is warranted to insure 
the placing of trained people in jobs suited 
to their qualifications. Then, too, the gov- 
ernment should adopt the policy that young 
men engaged in training for research work 
should either be exempted from military 
service, or assigned to work on government- 


sponsored research. 


In my opinion, the greatest difficulty con- 
fronting college placement directors during 
the next few years will be the finding of 
sufficient applicants qualified to fill the vacan- 
cies in research work. The advantages to be 
gained by a great expansion or organized 
research work throughout our nation certainly 
warrants the best efforts of all concerned. 
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The Importance 


of Regionalism 


in Higher 


Certain great educational institutions are intimately 
associated with the region they serve. 


In the Philadelphia region, Temple University exemplifies 
this fact by clearly understanding the way of life of 

the people and the character of business and industry. 
For years, ever conscious of the growing spirit and the 
needs of the city it serves, Temple University has 

been building up and maintaining a vast organization and 
the physical equipment necessary to meet the educational 
needs of all the people within its region. 


With the old and the new, and the practical and theoretical 
constructively interwoven, Temple University will 
continue to offer a progressive educational program to all 
of the people that it serves in the Philadelphia region. 


The newly established Community College is a further 
step in anticipating and meeting adequately the 
educational needs of the community we serve. 
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COLLEGES’ RESPONSIBILITY TO INDUSTRY* 


Rosert F. Moore 


Director of Personnel and Placement 


Columbia University, New York 


Sens may well ask what I am doing here 

when I state my belief that colleges have 
Let me 
quickly clarify this statement by saying that 
the single responsibility of a college is to its 
students. What is good for students, however, 
is also good for industry, which viewpoint is 


no direct responsibility to industry. 


the premise of my talk today. 


What, then, is the responsibility of the 
college to the student? I hope you will agree 
with me that there are four parts to this 
responsibility. Simply stated, they are as 
follows: 


1. To educate the student on the broadest 
cultural basis, 

. To expose the student to the fullest knowl- 
edge of the power and privilege of demo- 
cracy in contrast to other ideologies. 

. To counsel the student wisely in his choice 
of, and preparation for, a vocation, and 

. To facilitate the placement of the student 
in his chosen cccupation. 


When the college fully discharges its re- 
sponsibility in all these four phases, the good 
it hes done its students becomes definitely 
good for industry. In particular, when the 
college has counselled wisely, the chances are 
that the student will have chosen the right 
vocation. Placement then becomes the link 
college and industry, or whatever 
or profession is to be followed. 


between 
vocation 


I am a strong believer in, and an advocate 
of placement, as a necessary function of col- 
lege administration. It is as necessary to the 
educational program as a sales department is 
to an industrial ccncern. 


*Presented before the Southeastern Placement Officers Asso- 
cation meeting on January 28, 1949 at the Georgia 


Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 





to be most effective. 
should be tailor-made to the individual col- 
lege; it should be integrated with all other 


personnel functions; and should be given a 


Placement service, 


high place on the organization chart. 


There are many factors that affect the tailor- 
making of placement service. The size. type 
and location of the institution; the curricula. 
the kinds of professional schools cr specialized 
departments; the internal relationships of de- 
schools—all these 
must be taken into account. 


partments, faculties and 


Obviously, the placement program and or- 
ganizaticn of a small liberal arts school off 
the beaten track will differ considerably from 
the larger college or multi-school university 
on the main line. 


Placement service, of course, must be in- 
tegrated with the whole college program. Ad- 
missions, for example, affects placement and 
placement affects admissions. All personnel 
services collaborate for the single purpose of 
turning out a successful college graduate. 
The placement function alone cannot accom- 
plish this, but depends upon what has trans- 
pired in the class room, the ccunsellor’s office, 
the student activity program, the health serv- 
ice, and let us not overlook the chapel or 
religious program. 


In particular, the placement function must 
have a “hand in glove” relationship to beth 
educational and vocational counselling. You 
who concern yourselves with student personnel 
are quite familiar with the fact that half the 
freshman class change their vocational cb- 
jectives by the time they reach the end of 
their sophomore year. This is a normal and 
natural development which we should not 
view with alarm. But, herein lies a very im- 
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portant responsibility of the college; first, to 
make sure that there is a definite time to take 
stock of objectives, and then to counsel wisely 
so that the student who changes his objective 
will make a valid and correct change. In 
many schools pre-placement counselling is part 
of the placement function and is handled by 
the placement officer. In any case, the place- 
ment process should not begin at graduation, 
but early in the college years. 


I have said that placement service should 
be given a high place on the organization 
chart. The purpose of a high place is to focus 
attention upon the importance of the place- 
ment function, to give it equal strength and 
prestige with other departments and functions 
so that it may discharge its job with full 
responsibility and authority. Such is not the 
case on many of our college campuses, accord- 
ing to our friends in industry. They tell me 
of colleges where there is no placement service 
at all and others where it is handled on the 
level of the office boy or head janitor. 


A corollary of placement service in high 
places is the necessity for direction by a com- 
petent and qualified individual who will give 
his full time and attention to this responsi- 
bility. Ideally, he should report to the Presi- 
dent or Executive Vice-President. 


What are the qualifications of a good place- 
ment officer? It is important to place in 
such a position a person well qualified to meet 
people, who has an instinct for service, a 
sensitivity and alertness for public relations 
and salesmanship. He must have an under- 
standing of student and faculty attitudes and 
also a comprehension of the employer view- 
point. Maturity, best gained through experi- 
ence in business and industry, in a variety of 
jobs, is useful, as is academic training beyond 
the bachelor’s degree in personnel, psychology 
or sociology. Through experience or training, 
or both, the placement officer should have ac- 
quired a broad knowledge of fields of work, 
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their educational requirements and prerequis- 
ite personal qualifications. 


Now I am going to reverse myself a bit by 
saying that we in the colleges do have a cer- 
tain kind of responsibility to employers. It 
is the responsibility we owe anyone who visits, 
writes, or telephones our campuses—the re- 
sponsibility of 


courtesy and_ business-like 


treatmeni. 


While it should not be necessary to expound 
upon what is courtesy or what are business- 
like procedures, there have been so many 
justifiable complaints about colleges by em- 
ployers that we should occasionally review 
basic principles. The practice of these prin- 
ciples comes naturally to the placement officer 
who looks upon himself as an ambassador of 
good will for his institution. He makes a 
friend of every visitor and inspires a desire 
He builds 
business for his college through courteous 
service and friendship. 


for a continuous relationship. 


Now when college recruiters come to our 
campuses, these are points which, in their own 
words, they consider important and deserve 
careful attention: 


1. Instructions as how to find your office 
(map or letterhead). 

2. Private, quiet interviewing office with two 
chairs, desk pads, pencils and ash tray. 

3. Information as to nearest telephone, rest 
room and drinking fountain. 


4. Arrangement for preliminary group meet- 
ing on request of employer, or for advance 
distribution of company information. 

5. Candidates selected on basis of specifi- 
cations submitted and real 
company. 


interest in 


6. Typewritten schedule of interviews—pre- 
ferably one at a time at intervals of 15 
or 20 minutes. 

. Interview form and record available on 
desk for each candidate. 


~ 
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8. Opportunity to meet faculty at lunch or 
in offices or laboratories during the day. 

9. Opportunity at end of day to discuss 
candidates with placement officer. 


The above presupposes proper physical fa- 
cilities, adequate personnel and budget, and. 
very important, a good records system. 


Employers are often critical of the college 
students they interview. In general they say: 
“Students don’t seem to know what they want, 
they do not sell themselves very well, they sit 
like bumps on a log and do not open up, and 


sometimes they are untidy and discourteous.” 


The college has a responsibility to prepare 
Be- 


cause interviews are brief, covering from 15 


its students for employment interviews. 


to 20 minutes, the value of planned use of 
time must be stressed. Prompt arrival, a neat 
appearance, including a coat and tie, scme- 
thing to say about why the student is inter- 
ested, a few well thought-out questions, a cour- 
teous and enthusiastic parting, go a long way 
to win offers of employment. 

If students have had the benefit of advance 
study and informaticn about the industry and 
company through the resources of the college. 
they will be even better prepared for their 
big opportunity. 

We know that employers contact us also 
by letter and telephone. They deserve the 
careful attention 
that we give to personal visitors. 


same prompt, courteous, 


In colleges which have visits from a num- 
ber of industrial recruiters there is a definite 
danger that we will over-balance our attention 
to this phase of our activities to the detriment 
of lccal employers and promotion of indi- 
vidual placements. We must attempt to keep 
in balance and do a good job in both areas. 

There is a special and different placement 
problem in those colleges which seldom receive 
Their 
approach must be to seek out the employers, 
using all local resources first, and expanding 


visits from the recruiting companies. 


when necessary to other localities. Special 
attention must be given to research covering 
potential employers and how to contact them. 
Alumni can be most helpful in this regard. 
Colleges off the ‘eaten path of recruiting 
companies have as great a responsibility to 
facilitate placement of their students and an 
even more difficult problem. 

I for one am convinced we have a long 
way to go, as well as have employers, to im- 
prove our placement effectiveness. 

Mr. Robert N. McMurry, a personnel con- 
sultant, recently told about a 13-year study 
of college trainees. Of 1,167 college trainees 
in 247 companies, only 58 percent were found 
suitable after one year or more of training. 
The median value of training was found to 
be $2,750, and this figure is somewhat lower 
than recent figures around $5,000 that I have 
received. Taken together, the failure of a 
large percentage of college graduates, along 
with the high cost of training, indicate that 
we in the colleges and industry must work 
closer together on this very important prob- 
lem of proper selection, development and 
training, and have a dual responsibility so 
to do. 

With college enrollment due to double by 
1960, our placement problems will grow and 
take on new importance. Competition will 
certainly grow heavier for the limited num- 
ber of jobs of college graduate level. We 
may, therefore, have to change our sights to 
lower level jobs of non-administrative and 
non-professional variety. If we in the colleges 
avoid this future challenge, which may even 
become a crisis, I am afraid that some state 
agency will take over our placement function. 
All of us, therefore, have a stake in promoting 
better placement on our college campuses. 
It is my hope that, before that has a chance to 
happen, every college in the country will pay 
proper attention to the great public relations 
value of adequate, well staffed, and properly 
budgetted placement service. 





EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 1948 UNIVERSITY OF 





WISCONSIN GRADUATES 


EmiLy CHERVENIK, Assistant to the 


Dean of Women for Placement and Occupational Counseling 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


HERE is always some speculation as to 
what happens to the college graduate 
Is he at work 


What kind of 


is he doing—at what salary—is it 


when he leaves the campus. 
or continuing his studies? 
work 
related to his educational training—and how 
did he get it. 
questions the University of Wisconsin in the 


To find some answers to these 


fall sends routinely a reply post card to the 
previous June graduates requesting informa- 
The card 


includes questions as to job duties, earnings, 


tion as to their current status. 
work location, and how employment connec- 
ition was made. 

About half of the graduat?s usually return 
the card. In addition a check was made this 
year of the men who are continuing graduate 
The 
women were not thus checked becavse of the 
and the result-nt diffi- 
in tracking them down in a_ student 


or professional study at the University. 
number who marry 
culty 
directory. These sources of information gave 
us a cross-section of the activities of 1345 
or 60.3 per cent of the men and women in 
ihe class. 

This plan of follow-up has been in op2ra- 
tion for the women for the past four years 


The 


longer period in which we have been hearing 


and for the men the past two years. 


from the women has obviously provided us 
with more significant data than we have for 
the men. The data so gathered are of help 
not only in our occupational counseling but 
also aid us in laying our ground work for 
future planing, particularly as it may concern 
the emphasis in our occupational information 
program. 

A detailed employment classification using 
Part II, Titles and Codes, of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles (1939 


edition) is 


made of the returns, first by college, then by 
department. The departmental list of gradu- 
ates with their status is sent to each depart- 
mental This list 
those who are continuing their studies if this 


chairman. also includes 
information has been received. 

Classified lists by colleges 
pared where jobs and salaries are indicated. 
This information is used to a large extent in 


are then pre- 


Summaries of this 
information are included in Tables IA and 
IB. Teaching salaries for the women are 
reported separately because of the high per- 
centage who enter the profession. Since 
employment outlets as well as salaries differ 
for the men and women, the information has 


occupational counseling. 


been separately analyzed. 


Employment Status of Men 


Data from the 
separately 


handled 
for each of the three colleges: 
Letters and Science, Agriculture, and En7in- 
eering, and for the School of Commerce. We 
had information from 809 men or 58.5 per 
cent. 


men have been 


The demand for technically and _ pro- 
fessionally trained men has been extensive 
enough to expect that graduates of the pro- 
fessional of work 
And 
were 
therefore primarily interested here to find 
out what other men are doing. 


courses will enter fields 
utilizing their educational preparation. 
this we found in our analysis. We 


Close to sixty per cent of those graduated 
from the College of Letters and Science for 
whom we have information are continuing 
their education, as follows: 


Graduate Study 138 
Law 48 
Medicine 53 
Other 3 
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Available federal funds for veterans’ educa- 
tion is probably a contributing factor. 


Half of the remaining 40% are in profes- 
sional and semi-professional positions, such 
as chemistry, pharmacy, advertising, and 


newspaper work. 


In the managerial and official classification 
we find that specialized education seems not 
to be a determining factor since the four 
divisions of the university herein considered 
are represented—with the greater number in 
executive trainee positions. In the clerical. 
sales, and kindred group graduates from the 
College of Letters and Science and the School 
of Commerce are found in the same types of 
positions. 


Employment Status of Women 


The women are primarily enrolled in the 
Science and the 
Relatively 
few outside of education enroll in courses of 


College of Letters and 
Department of Home Economics. 


a professional or technical nature hence, we 
have handled the reports from the women 
536 or 63.2 per cent 
of the women responded. 


in one unit analysis. 


Reference to Table IB reveals that quite 
consistently close to a third of the women 
graduates reporting do not immediately enter 
This past 
shows a slight decrease in those who have 
gone on for graduate study and a correspond- 


the employment market. yerr 


ing increase in those who have gone to work. 
For a year or two after the war the oppor- 
tunities for first year teaching assistantships 
because of increased enrollment encouraged 
many of the women to continue their studies. 
At the same time it should be noted that 
employment opportunities in war work be- 
came negligible. Marriage prior to or imme- 
diately has no doubt 
interfered with plans for further study. 
Where only one member of the married 


after graduation 


couple may go on for further study, it is apt 


to be the man, and the wife works to con- 
tribute to their mutual support. In fact 
there have been a few instances this. year 
where the husband has asked the placement 
office to find his wife a good job, so that he 
may continue his studies. 

Another item to be noted in the four-year 
view of women’s employment is the increase 
in number this year who have entered teach- 
ing. Close to a quarter of the 1948 class 
who replied are thus employed. At the other 
end of the classifications we find less than a 
fifth taking jobs in the clerical and sales 
categories. 

Because of the fairly consistent patte-n of 
interest in professional and semi-professional 
positions—it may be because more opening: 
exist in these areas for women—we have 
concentrated on making more detailed infor- 
mation in these areas available. We recog- 
nize, of course, that these fields have been 
considered traditional. But there has been 
some question as to whether widening oppor- 
tunities in fields more recently accepting 
women may not be offering serious com- 
petition and attracting women away from 
teaching. In fact, this question was raised 
here on the campus as long ago as 1912, 
when the women students had their first 
The president of the 
university at the time somewhat reluctantly 
admitted that it was well for the women to 
be informed of other oportunities but that 
the teaching profession still provided the best 
opportunity for worth while service. 


careers conference. 


Within each of the groups there is con- 
centration in a few types of employment; for 
example, among the teaching group high 
schools still attract the majority. The number 
entering kindergarten, nursery, and elemen- 
tary school teaching has doubled this past 
year. We can expect this number to increase 
because of the demand created by the high 
birth rate in 1943 and again in 1947. 

Among the jobs in other professional work 
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there is a slight decrease in the number who 
are employed in editorial, newspaper work, 
and copywriting. The men are re-entering 
the field. The other areas of concentration 
are in social case work and group welfare 
work. Here we may expect some shrinkage 
in opportunity as more students complete 
professional training in these areas. A very 
noticeable decrease during the four-year span 
is observed among accountants and auditors. 
The high figure in 1945 was the result of 
the common practice during the war years to 
provide short training programs in account- 
ing to any college woman graduate interested. 
Among the semi-professionals laboratory tech- 
nicians and physiotherapists are well out in 
front in numbers. 


Salaries 


In Table IIA the median salaries are higher 
for men who were graduated from the Col- 
lege of Engineering and the College of Agri- 
culture than for others. The men from the 
College of Letters and Science and the School 
of Commerce earn on an average, $250. per 
month. High salaries are reported by those 
who have started their own business or who 
are consultants. Over $300. monthly is re- 
ported by a managing editor, some sales 
trainees, mathematicians, chemists, pharma- 
and a few high school 


Graduates of the College of Agri- 


culture engaged in some form of adult edu- 


cists, physicists, 


teachers. 


cation in rural communities or as county 





TABLE IB 
SUMMARY 
REPORTED STATUS OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN WOMEN GRADUATES 


















































OF THE CLASSES 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948 
Major Oc cupational G roup — 1948 1947 - 1946 7 1945 
or Non- employment Status No. Ie : No. —_ Jo No. i Ie : No. %o 
Total Women Graduates 847 «100.0 732 100.0 604 100.0 447 100.0 
eee 536 63.2 511 69.8 502 83.1 345 77.2 
% repl. % repl. % repl. % repl. 
Non-employed 27 5.0 35 6.8 44 8.6 28 8.1 
ES ae ee 45 8.4 43 8.4 40 8.0 31 9.0 
Graduate, Other Study and 
RE See eon 89 16.6 98 19.2 93 18.6 46 13.3 
Total ere 161 30.0 176 34.4 177 352 105 30.4 
Teacher (all levels inal 
EN. os, ce cos wes oh 129 24.1 98 19.1 98 19.5 82 23.7 
Other Professional 86 16.0 87 17.0 78 15.5 61 17.6 
Semi-professional .... 44 8.2 45 8.8 40 9.2 35 10.3 
Managerial and Oficial...... 16 3.0 9 1.8 17 3.4 9 2.6 
Clerical and Kindred ....... 82 15.3 76 14.9 69 13.7 40 11.6 
Sales and Kindred See 12 2.3 19 3.8 14 3.0 10 2.9 
I rt eee, 6 tt 1 a 3 p 3 9 
WN si oss asd necomee 375 70.0 335 65.6 325 64.8 240 69.6 
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TABLE IIA 


MEDIAN SALARIES AND SALARY RANGE OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES 1947 AND 1948 
REPORTING EMPLOYMENT 


MEN 
Major 
Occupational 1948 1947 
Group? No. Range Median No. Range Median! 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 

Professional and Semi-Prof. 82 $160-$400 $250 50 $135-$600 $250 
Managerial and Official. . . 14 200- 500 12 200- 500 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred 35 140- 400 225 14 160- 330 

Total 131 76 

Salaries not reported 13 20 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

Professional and Semi-Prof. 38 195- 350 75 17 150- 400 275 
Managerial and Official 7 215- 300 6 220- 300 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred 9 200- 400 4 150- 300 
Other . - §8 150- 325 6 200- 310 

Total 67 33 

Salaries not reported 7 4 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

Professional and Semi-Prof. 44 150- 400 250 45 175- 700 225 
Managerial and Official 15 210- 300 250 9 200- 400 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred 23 185- 325 240 ll 200- 350 

Total : 82 65 

Salaries not reported. 10 8 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Professional 120 215- 400 275 =6116 210- 450 275 

Salaries not reported 5 2 








‘Medians are not reported where only a limited number appear in a classification. 
“Occupational classifications are omitted where numbers reporting are too few to be significant. 





agents are making salaries over $300. The 
high salaried men from the School of Com- 
merce are the auditors, managers, and sales 
agents. A Commerce graduate who reported 
one of the higher salaries is employed as a 
musician. 

In Table IIB the median 
women in the various occupational classifica- 
tions reflect an interesting rise for the 1948 
graduates for professional work other than 


The 


median for all groups except the clerical and 


salaries for 


teaching, and for the semi-professional. 


sales is $200. monthly. In 1947, those enter- 
ing teaching averaged $200. while the other 
professionals earned $180. The high salaries, 
that is those over $250., are earned by phar- 
macists, speech therapists, 
medical technologists. 


county agents, 
Some of the others 
earning similar high salaries are a technical 
editor, (chemistry major), an actuarial clerk 
(mathematics major), a physicist, a dance 
supervisor, and a secretary (commerce grad- 
uate). 


In general the women earned on the aver- 
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age $50. a month less than the men. Some 
companies as well as boards of education 
when hiring men gave them salary credit for 
Some of the 
men graduates had had employment experi- 
ence prior to military service and are not 


each year of military service. 


therefore to be considered as new entrants 
into the labor market. 


Methods Used by 1948 Graduates for Job 


Placement 


On our reply post card we asked how the 
graduates made their job contacts. Those 
who answered this question replied as follows: 


Through university placement officers, 


advisors, and faculty members 239 
Self-application in person or by letter 252 
Through friends and relatives 31 
Private employment agencies 26 
State Employment Service 21 
Answered advertisements 7 

576 


We note here that the majority obtained 
their positions either by direct personal 


application to companies of their choice or 
through the university. It is possible that 
indicated self-application may 
have gotten their leads through the univer- 
sity. 


those who 
The private and community agencies 
seem to have played a small part. The State 
employment services however, have only re- 
cently reactivated that part of their program 
which relates to the placement of technical 
and professional personnel. In fact, 
states, Ohio is a notable example, began last 
year an aggressive program with employers 
and college placement officers. In Ohio, the 
employment interviewers register graduating 
seniors on the campus. 


some 


Summary and Conclusion 


This retrospective glance suggests what col- 
lege graduates can do if the opportunity 
exists. Those with technical and professional 
educational preparation have found employ- 
ment in their own or related fields. Others. 
because of their college training, are in 
trainee positions or continuing with gradu- 
ate work in liberal arts or in one of the 
professional schools. The majority of the 





TABLE IIB 


MEDIAN SALARIES AND SALARY RANGE OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES 1947 AND 1948 
REPORTING EMPLOYMENT 


WOMEN 
Major 
Occupational 1948 1947 
Group No. Range Median No. Range Median 
Professional and Semi-Prof. 
Teaching 121 $150-$265 $200 64 $150-$300 $200 
Other ... dd, 100- 320 200 66 125- 400 180 
Semi-Prof. 41 100- 260 200 35 100- 260 160 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred 86 100. 300 150 78 100. 200 150 
Total to. 243 
Salaries not reported. 21 82 
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women are employed in the traditional fields. 
New fields attracting Wisconsin women cur- 
rently are medical technology and _physio- 
therapy. 

In any analysis of the kind indulged in 
here, one may seek for cues but not for 
enswers as to the future of employment op- 
With 


the increase in the number completing a col- 


portunities for the college graduate. 


lege course one wonders for how long the 
economy may continue to provide openings 
in the types of positions in which college 


graduates are customarily interested. When 
will the competition be such that further 
training beyond the four years will be nec- 
essary? Regardless of the total values of 
education, the student looks upon it primarily 
as providing an economic advantage when 
entering the labor market. More positive 
and vigorous indoctrination of values other 
than the vocational will therefore have to be 
undertaken in the future, not only with the 
prospective undergraduate, but with his p:r- 
ents as well. 
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A New "Committee on Research and Publications" 


When The Association of School and College Placement was inaugurated 
on July 1, 1940, following the work of a Committee on Educational Cooperation, 
of which Dr. Thomas S. Gates, late President of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was Chairman, it was President Gates’ plan to have the new Association work 
out those problems which had been faced temporarily by his Committee on a 


long-term basis. 


Among these special problems were those of “Occupational Trends” and 
“Occupational Orientation” which, during the brief interval when the Commit- 
tee on Educational Cooperation had been a part of the “Job Mobilization 


’ of Governor Arthur H. James, of the State of Pennsylvania, were 


Program’ 
viewed as highly significant in the future of organized placement among the 


Schools and Colleges of the United States. 


In order to implement this earlier idea of President Gates’ Committee on 
Educational Cooperation, the Association has now decided to establish a “‘Com- 


mittee on Research and Publications,” 


and this new Committee will try gradu- 
ally to plan its activities so as to realize fully what the earlier Committee of 


1939-40 expressly indicated should be carried out on an organized basis. 


It is believed that this new “Committee on Research and Publications” 
will start its work in the very near future, but its personnel cannot be announced 
until the next issue of the Journal, at which time we hope to describe in further 
detail the objectives of this new group, which promises to become a highly 


important unit in the integrated activities of the Association. 








REVIEW OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROFESSION 


Joun F. X. Ryan, Undergraduate Placement Director 
City College of New York 


‘ow purposes of this review are to acquaint 

the Psychology major with a few facts 
about (1) requirements and salaries. (2) 
training problems, (3) internships—fellow- 
ships, (4) professional certification, (5) pro- 
fessional problems and (6) special observa- 
While this review 
any one of these questions 


tions. is not complete on 
, it is hoped that this 
study will give direction to those interested 


in psychology as a career. 


(1) The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission lists the following requirements for 
Research Psychologist optional subjects: 

1. Experimental and Psychological 

Psychology 
2. Personnel Measurement and Evaluation 


P,, rating $3,397—Experimental and Physi- 
ological Psychology Requirements. One year 
of graduate study in a college or university 
of recognized standing, with specialization in 
experimental or physiological psychology. 
Besides this, a four-year college course with 
courses in statistics and experimental psychol- 
ogy or four years of progressively responsible 
experience as research or laboratory assistant, 
or in teaching psychology which included 
experimental or physiological psychology. 

P., rating Research Psychologist (Personnel 
Measurement and Evaluation) —same require- 
ments as above except they should major in 
personnel measurement or have responsible 
experience in this field. 


(2) New York University School of Edu- 
cation—summary of a follow-up study of 
alumni who received degrees in the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Personnel Adminis- 
tration during the five-year period beginning 
July 1, 1942 and ending June 30, 1946. 104 
Questionnaires sent—93 reached— 14 had 
Bachelor Degrees; 52 M.A.; 3 Doctorates. 
At the time of attendance 82% were employed; 
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51% were in Guidance and Personnel work; 
49% were not in the field full time. They 
work in Education, Government, Business and 
Industry, Social Service; 8 received their jobs 
through applications (written), 13 through 
Examination, 10 contacts (friends, relatives), 
3 Employment Agency (private college), 6 
through invitation, 3 Promotion 
Examination). 


( without 
Obstacles listed by these peo- 
ple were no experience (or not enough), not 
enough training (or wrong kind). 


Relationship between current salary and 
degree (all): 


Mean Median 
Bachelors (9 persons) . .$3150 $2850 
Masters (43 persons)... 3300 3200 
Doctors (5 persons).... 5600 4200 


Relationship between current salary and 
age (all): 


Mean Median 
xenon ee $2550 $2550 
NE fee ger 3800 3550 
Ns oc ee aise elec 4050 3650 
RR oe en 4150 3750 


(3) Carroll L. Shartle—Occupations in Psy- 
chology—The American Psychologist. Decem- 
ber 1946, Vol. 1, No. 12—One of the most 
thorough job analyses of the field of Psy- 
chology. Under Clinical Psychology for in- 
stance, is indicated the wide variety of posi- 
tions available for a person trained clinically. 
There seems to be some vague idea on the 
part of students (even psychology majors) 
concerning the work, the job, the activities 
carried on by Psychologists. This article will 
acquaint the readers with the overall picture. 


(4) Across the Secretary's Desk, The 
American Psychologist—April 1948, Vol. 3, 
Ne. 4. Table I lists the educational level em- 
The 


ployers request. Personnel Placement 














Office of the A.P.A. had 473 requests. 40 re- 
quests were not very clear as to educational 
level expected by the employer. 


Table | 
Desired Educational Level No. of Requests 
A.B. 9 
Some Graduate Training : 4 
One year of Graduate Training. . 7 
Prefer M.A. 1 
M.A. we Asetace ace 103 
M.A. plus additional training .......... 6 
Two years of Graduate Training _. shee 
Three years of Graduate Training...... 1 
Prefer Ph.D. sis aials verre 
Work nearly completed for Ph.D. 17 
Ph.D. eae 160 
Implied a Ph.D. er . 59 


(5) Cooke, Mary—Opportunities for Psy- 
chologists, Psychiatrists, Psychiatric Social 
workers; an occupational brief. Pasadena, 
California; Western Personnel Institute, 1948, 
38 p. $1.00—The profession of psychology is 
considered from the point of view of occupa- 
tional description and includes a discussion 
of training, professional status, job opportu- 
nities and salary. Recent activities of the 
A.P.A. in this field are included, similar job 
analysis materials are given for psychiatrists 
and psychiatric social workers. 


(6) Dudycha, George J. (Ripon College, 
Wisconsin)—A bibliography on careers in 
psychology, American Psychologist, 1947, 22. 
This bibliography of 157 titles dealing with 
the occupational aspects of psychology is 
prefaced by a short article recommending 
certain of the titles as especially pertinent to 
particular fields. 


(7) Anderson, Gordon V.— Professional 
Standards and Training for College Personnel 
Workers. Educational and Psychological 


Measurement Vol. 8, No. 3, Autumn 1948, 
Part 2—Anyone interested in college person- 
nel work will find this article as well as others 
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in this issue very informative. College per- 
sonnel work includes such positions as Direc- 
tor of Student Activities, Dean of Men. Per- 
sonal Counselor, Director of Testing and 
Guidance, Psychometrist, Placement Director 


and others. 


(8) Professor Joseph L. Woodruff, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, The City College of New 
York sent a questionnaire to many firms ask- 
ing if they employ psychologists, what is the 
immediate and future need, what degrees are 
required, what experience is necessary if any. 
Psychology majors, in particular, interested in 
the industrial field will find the results very 
valuable. College students in general would 
find it no less valuable. 


Professor Woodruff also sent to state capi- 
tals throughout the country for information 
on positions in the psychological field. This 
information, again, is very valuable particu- 
larly for the Clinical Psychology majors. 


Part Il 


(1) Brody and Grey—the Non-Medical 
Psychotherapist, A Critique and a Program. 
The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 43, No. 2, April 1948. 

This article covers Lay Analysis. the Clin- 
ical Team, Social Work, the Need for Psycho- 
therapy, a Psychoclinical Training Program, 
a Psychoclinical Curriculum. 

One suggestion given “. . . there should be 
a new doctorate in psychotherapy or in medi- 
cal psychology, and that those who held this 
doctorate would be in two groups: 1) those 
with an M.D. and 2) those without an M.D., 
but who had been through a partial medical 
curriculum in medical schools and teaching 
hospitals to give them those elements of the 
medical curriculum which are essential for 
psychotherapy.” This suggestion is illustrated 
by an outline of a psychoclinical curriculum. 
Any student interested in this part of the field 
will find this article all-inclusive. 
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(2) Bingham, W. V., Psychologists in In- 
dustry, The American Psychologist, Vol. 3, 
No.8, August 1948—One of the great psy- 
chologists of this century discusses the prob- 


lems and possible steps a person should take 
if he wants to work in this part of the field. 

In one place he says, “another way to span 
the gulf separating psychological science from 
the art of industrial production is to persuade 
brilliant students thoroughly trained in psy- 
chology but innocent of familiarity with fac- 
tory life and work, to get factory jobs and 
spend a year or two, first as productive 
workers and then as supervisors, before let- 
ting anyone in the plant suspect that they have 
studied psychology and earned the Ph.D. 
The returns on such an investment in terms of 
subsequent rapid rise toward positions of 
great responsibility may turn out to be richer 
and more certain than if an advanced curri- 
culum of psychological science in the univer- 
sity is mingled with courses in engineering 
or business management sufficiently concrete 
to give the students more than a hazy bookish 
awareness of the industrial field.” 

He suggests the embryonic industrial psy- 
chologist should get a job as a laborer. an 
assembler or a stock clerk and learn what 
these jobs entail. Hours spent on benches 
with others looking for a job can yield en- 
This holds for hours with 
“employment interviewers, foremen, super- 
visors, and fellow laborers on the job. at 
lunch, in the washroom, at the day’s-end, and 
Books, 
lectures, laboratories and seminars supply in- 
valuable shortcuts to knowledge and under- 
standing of human nature. They are not 
always adequate surrogates for first-hand 
experience.” 

Industrial psychologists today not only 
screen applicants for jobs, but also train super- 
visors, reduce accidents, facilitating the opera- 
tives drive toward easier and more rapid 
output. 


riching insights. 


on the trolley rolling toward heme. 
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(3) Sharpe, Ella. The Psycho-analyst Int J. 
Psycho-anal., 1948—The essential and desir- 
able qualifications for a student who wishes 
to become a psycho-analyst are implicit in 
the nature of psycho-analytic work., Intelli- 
gence , academic background, or a standard of 
culture the equivalent of such qualifications 
is the initial equipment. An insatiable curi- 
osity concerning man’s mental and emotional 
To this 
must be added a good capacity of self-knowl- 
edge. There follows then a general discussion 


life is another essential qualification. 


of personality needs, training procedures, and 
the problems that must be met in the practice 
of psycho-analysis. 


(4) A.P.A., Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology. Recommended Gradu- 
ate training program in clinical psychclogy. 
American Psychologist 1947. In this report 
the committee presents its views and makes 
recommendations on the following: (1) Type 
of individual most likely to become a com- 
petent clinical psychologist; (2) the desirable 
form of undergraduate training; (3) the 
principles to be observed in planning a gradu- 
ate professional program; (4) the types of 
courses to be included in the graduate pro- 
gram; (5) the need for internship and how 
it should be conducted; (6) various special 
problems such as the dissertation, integration 
of ecademic and field The 
program outlined is recommended to uni- 
versities offering doctoral training in Clinical 


program etc. 


Psychology. 
Part Ill 


(1) Stipends for Graduate Students in Psy- 
chology and Related Fields, 1948-9, The Amer- 
ican Psychologist, Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1948 
—This article lists approximately 86 colleges 
throughout the country listing administrative 
officers, scholarships, Fellowships, Research 
Assistantships, Teaching Assistantships. A 
student could use this as a mailing list in his 
senior year for possible assistance to carry 
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on his graduate work. A Sophomore or 
Junior could make a special note of it to check 
the Journal for this type of information later 
on in his academic career. 


(2) Wolfle, H. M., Available Internships in 
Psychology—The American Psychologist, Vol. 
3, No. 3, March 1948—-79 questionnaires 
were sent out, 42 were returned. About half 
require the M.A., the rest the B.A. One re- 
quires no degree. Age requirements are vari- 
ous. Almost none of them requires experi- 
ence. Stipends vary from 800 a year to 2900 
a year. 


Part IV 


(1) The Bulletin of the New York State As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 
2, February 1946 and Vol. 1, No. 1, February 
1948—Certification of Psychologists set up at 
the Ninth Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Association for Applied Psychology. 
Some of the requirements listed: 

(a) A Ph.D. degree in Psychology or Applied 
Psychology or the equivalent; one year 
of experience in the application of clinical 
psychology under the direction of a psy- 
chologist with qualifications of a Fellow 
in the American Psychological Associa- 
tion; and, in addition, one year of ex- 
perience in the clinical field; or 


(b’ 


An M.A. degree in Psychology or the 
equivalent; and four years of experience 
in the application of psychology, two of 
which shall have been in application of 
clinical psychology, and one of these two 
years shall have been under the direction 
of a psychologist with qualifications of 
a Fellow in the A.P.A. Association; 


(c) Training and experience considered by 
two-thirds of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee to be equivalent to re- 

(b). 

Other requirements are listed in these 

Bulletins. 


quirements set forth in (a) or 





(2) Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1948 of the 
Bulletin considers the Desmond Certification 
Bill which was presented in the New York 
Senate, February 2, 1948. It has essentially 
the same requirements as listed above. It 
is modeled after the Connecticut State Law 
certifying psychologists. 


Part V 


(1) Are Psycholegists without Ph.D. De- 
grees to be Barred from Membership in the 
A.P.A., Darley, Elliott, Hathaway, Paterson. 
The American Psychologist, Vol. 3, No. 2, 
1948. 

This article prepared by staff and graduate 
students at The University of Minnesota may 
give you some insight into some of the prob- 
lems facing the profession. This study follows 
up the Shartle analysis already mentioned. 
Analysis summarized by the writers states. 
“It seems to us to be poor applied psychology 
to set up educational requirements fer these 
jobs in Applied Psychology without a realistic 
survey of what their holders actually do and 
what salaries they are now paid and are likely 
to get in this forseeable future. 
we know, no one has demonstrated on any 


So far as 


basis that psychologists who are now working 
with B.A. degrees or M.A. degrees are in- 
adequately trained when due consideration is 
given to what they do and what they can be 
paid. We know of no specific evidence that 
these jobs are at all comparable in professional 
level to the physician’s, for example, yet many 
psychologists seem to be defining all occupa- 
tional ideals with an eye to M.D. training 
standards.” And again, “ For some positions 
within the special field of clinical psychology, 
nearest non-medical kin to psychiatry, a more 
valid argument may be advanced for the Ph.D. 
as a requirement. But this requirement can 
be imposed as a standard for admission to 
the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology without barring otherwise qualified 
persons from membership in the A.P.A. Even 
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this, however, does not seem desirable. If 
it were done, then a realistic plan would need 
to be developed for the creation of a clinical 
psychology technician group who would do 
most for the routine testing and clinical work.” 


Part VI 


(1) Was College Worth While? Daniel 
Starch, The American Psychologist, July 1948, 
Vol. 3, No. 7. 


Ninety-nine distinguished alumni of The 
University of lowa, 89 men, 10 women, chosen 
by a committee, 6 from Business; 17 Educa- 
tion; 5 Engineering; 19 Journalism and Writ- 
ing; 25 Law; Politics, Public Administration; 
9 Medicine; 3 Religion; 13 Sciences; Others 2. 

Three questions were asked: 

1. What are the three or four most outstand- 
ing values derived by you from college, post- 
graduate or professional training which have 
been most important in obtaining eminence 


in your chosen field? Ability to think 39%, 
ability to express one’s self 22%, high stand- 
ards of performance 22%, development of 
personality 21%, broad grounding 21%, con- 
tact with fine personalities 21%, a philosophy 
of life 20%, training in the scientific 13%, 
learning to get along with people 11%. 

(2) Did any teachers play an outstanding 
part in your accomplishments? All answered 
“Yes.” 


(3) As you look back at your college days 
which of the following have been most valu- 
able to you (1) which next (2) and so forth, 
in achieving eminence in your field? Influ- 
ence of great teachers was mentioned by 52%, 
training in knowing where and how to ac- 
quire further knowledge and skill 51%, skiil 
in analyzing problems 39%, skill in deciding 
what to do 28%, understanding people 23%, 
actual knowledge or skill acquired 21%, in- 
fluence of fellow training students 10%. 
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NEWS COMMENTS 


Community Leadership in Recreation 

More than a hundred students are enrolled this 
semester in the new Community Leadership in Recre- 
ation curriculum at the University of Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to Director Marvin Rife. 

When the four-year course was opened in 1946-47, 
only 35 students were registered. This year there are 
111 students majoring in recreation, and eight others 
are taking a minor in the field, Professor Rife 

* reported. ; 
The first two years of the curriculum are spent in 
securing a broad, general education, Rife said, and 
the last two in specialization. More than 20 students 
who entered the course as juniors in 1946 have grad- 
uated. All have secured jobs, the majority in 
Wisconsin. 
A great variety of courses give students the oppor- 
tunity to become proficient in program leadership. 
Courses from the School of Education and the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science, which bear directly upon 
recreational leadership, have been made available to 
students in this field. 

In addition, a recreation laboratory, administered 
by the Wisconsin Memorial Union, is open to junior 
and senior recreation students, to provide experience 


in the fields which are not available or which some 
students may not be able to schedule. 

Emphasis throughout the curriculum, Prof. Rife 
revealed, is on the community. Also stressed are 
foundation courses in the social sciences, professional 
recreation courses, and courses which equip students 
in special leadership fields such as physical education, 
music, art, drama, nature study, and others. 

One course, “Introduction to Recreation,” is open 
to all students in the University as an elective. 

The objective of the recreation curriculum, Prof. 
Rife pointed out, is to help graduates qualify for 
positions on the beginning level in federal, state, 
county, and municipal agencies; in rural, public, and 
private agencies; in industrial, institutional, youth 
serving, and other agencies. For the undergraduate 
major, he explained, it is primarily a pre-professional 
orientation to the growing field of professional 
recreation leadership. 

Some of the opportunities in the field have been 
created by the growth of industrial recreation, the 
need for qualified leadership in municipal recreation 
programs, increased emphasis upon recreation for 
adults, and community centers as living war 


memorials. 





CONFERENCE NOTES 


SOUTHEASTERN PLACEMENT OFFICERS 
CONFERENCE, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia, January 28 and 29, 1949, as re- 
ported by Dean Georce C. GRIFFIN. 

College placement officers from every section of 
the South attended the second annual meeting of the 
Association of School and College Placement—South- 
eastern Section, held at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, on January 28 and 29, 1949. 
In addition, representatives from 28 states, including 
many from business and industry, registered on the 
first day of the meeting. 

A pre-conference gathering was held on Thursday 
evening, January 27, when Mr. Winfield Firman, 
Personnel Director of Davison Paxon Company, At- 
lanta, acted as host for his company at a dinner held 
at the Capital City Club. Mr. Firman and Mr. 
Davison Paxon had as their guests all representatives 
from industry in attendance at the conference. Mr. 
Harold Ebersole, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger of Davison Paxon Company, extended greetings 
to all those present. Mr. M. M. Boring, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, then 
led a round table discussion. 

Following the formal address of welcome delivered 
by Mr. C. L. Emerson, Vice-President of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, the first session of the con- 
vention opened on Friday morning, January 28, with 
Mr. Boring as chairman. In his opening address, 
Mr. Boring stressed the 


“Industry’s Obligations,” 
value of following the code of placement procedures 
as drawn up by the Committee on Ethics of Inter- 
viewing Procedures of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education held at the General Electric 


Company last fall. He went into considerable detail 
as to industry’s obligations both to the college and 
to the student. This was followed by a panel led by 
Mr. Boring, assisted by Mr. G. D. Lobenger, of 
Westinghouse Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh; 
Mr. Kenneth Meade, of General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, and Mr. H. C. Houghton, of Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

The next speaker was Mr. Bickerton Cardwell, 
Personnel Director for Rich’s, Inc., a company which 
employs 3500 women, who presented “Opportunities 
for Women in Industry.” 

Mr. Robert C. Moore, Director of Placement, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, then delivered an 
address on the “Colleges’ Obligations.” This was 
followed by a panel with Mr. Moore serving as 
chairman and assisted by Mr. Fred Ajax, of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and Mr. D. Z. Robb, of 
Southern Methodist University. 

Mr. Toby Prior, of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, one of the “old-timers” in 
the recruiting field, spoke on “My Experiences as a 
Recruiter.” The banquet address was made by Mr. 
Paul Abbott, Director of Education and Male Em- 
ployment, North America Companies. 
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Saturday, Mr. J. H. Coulliette, Technical Director, 
Industrial Research Institute, University of Chatta- 
nooga, spoke on “Research, a New Frontier.” This 
was followed by a panel led by Mr. Coulliette, assist- 
ed by Mr. R. N. Dyer, of Humble Oil and Refining 
Company; Dr. Fred Cox and Mr. Harry Baker, of 
the State Experiment Station, Georgia Insiitute of 
Technology, and Mr. S. Edward Kurt, Ethyl Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

The next speaker was Mr. Wendell Horsley, of 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, who 
spoke on “Student Obligations.” Mr. Horsley was 
assisted on the ensuing panel by Mr. Earl Davis, 
Center College, Kentucky, and Dean A. C. Beaty, of 
the University of Florida. Many Georgia Tech stu- 
dents who were present participated actively in the 
discussion. 

A teachers’ college conference section, organized 
and conducted by Mr. Moore, was composed princi- 
pally of representatives from the southern teachers’ 
colleges, who were unanimous in voting this part of 
the meeting a most successful and valuable contribu- 
tion to their work. 

During open discussion, Mr. Boring was quite 
critical of the guidance programs offered by colleges 
and universities. This brought forth many sugges- 
tions as to plans for improving this phase of the 
educational-placement problem. It was definitely 
decided that the placement directors should play 
more important parts in these programs. It was 
reported that at Georgia Tech an attempt is being 
made better to inform students as to opportunities in 
industry, intelligent course selection and other aspects 
of career preparation. The work of the testing 
office there will be expanded to include many new 
techniques. 

Officers elected for 1949-50 are as follows: 


President, Wendell Horsley, Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Vice-President, Earl C. Davis, Center College 

Secretary and Treasurer, Fred W. Ajax, Georgia 
Institute of Technology 


At the conclusion of this most successful confer- 
ence, it was announced that the next annual meeting 
of the Association will be held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, with the University of Louisville as host. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC PLACEMENT OFFICERS’ 
ASSCCIATION—A meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
Placement Officers’ Association was held in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on April 14, 1949, under the 
sponsorship of the nine charter members, represent- 
ing Carnegie Institute of Technology, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lafayette College, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Temple University, Pennsylvania State College, 
University of Delaware, University of Pennsylvania 
and University of Pittsburgh. 

The stated purpose of the meeting was to create a 
situation wherein the Middle Atlantic Placement 
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Officers’ Association could be formally introduced 
and its purposes presented to a large group of pros- 
pective members. 

A dinner meeting of the charter members was 
held the preceding evening for the purpose of making 
a final detailed review of the program scheduled. 

Mr. Harold Fischer, Personnel Director of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, served as chairman on 
atrangements, and Mr. C. H. Ebert, Director of the 
Placement Bureau of the University of Pittsburgh, 
was secretary of the conference. 

At the opening session on Thursday morning, April 
14, the background and purposes of the organization 
were presented and the charter and industrial advis- 
ory groups were formally introduced. 

Following distribution of application forms and the 
election of those desiring membership in the Associ- 
ation, the conference broke up into small groups 
according to individual interests, as follows: 
bership standards and qualifications; 


mem- 
constitution 


and by-laws; standing committees and organizational 
structure; next conference—date, place, agenda; 
projects and subject matter to be handled at future 
conferences. 

Following luncheon adjournment, group chairmen 
presented their reports for discussion and formal 
action. 

The Nominating Committee presented its report 
and the following were duly elected to serve on the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year: 

Charles E. Wangeman, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Chairman. 

Harold Fischer, Franklin and Marshall College. 

George N. P. Leetch, Pennsylvania State College. 

Fred W. Slantz, Lafayette College. 

FE. Craig Sweeten, University of Pennsylvania. 

Following formal adjournment of the conference, 
the new officers met to formulate administrative 
plans in keeping with the principles adopted by the 
conference. 
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NEWS COMMENTS 


University of Wisconsin Announces 


Something new in adult education . . . scientific 
melical instruction for medical practitioners by radio 

. is being carried on by the University of Wis- 
consin Medical school this year. 

Dr. Llewellyn R. Cole, coordinator of graduate 
medical education, reported that the first program 
was given in February. 

The University for many years has served Wiscon- 
sin doctors with short refresher courses on the 
Madison campus and in other areas of the state. 
“Putting this service on the radio will enable a 
larger group of doctors, who cannot leave their prac- 
tice to attend sessions, to get the advantage of these 
refresher courses,” Dr. Cole points out. 

The Wisconsin State Radio Council FM network 
will carry the broadcasts of the medical conferences, 
symposia, and lectures. County medical societies 
will make local arrangements for the reception of the 
FM broadcasts. 


Vocational Guidance Fellowship 


An annual five-months’-long fellowship in voca- 
tional guidance has b@en established at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, probably the first grant 
furnishing supervised internship in this field for a 
post-Master’s Degree student. Presented by the 


Jewish Vocational Service of Cleveland in memory 
of a native New Yorker, Mrs. Adeline Kaden Freed- 





lander, the fellowship provides for an apprenticeship 
with the Cleveland agency and a cash allowance of 
$750 to a Teachers College student. 


Career counseling with high school pupils and 
adults; test supervision; group guidance; use of 
community resources, and placement work will be 
the activities included in the internship program. 
Applications for the fellowship are being received 
now, although the first recipient may not be chosen 
until the fall semester of 1949. An appointee will be 
designated jointly by Professor Donald E. Super, 
representing the Teachers College guidance depart- 
ment, and Mr. Sidney Lewine, executive director of 
the Cleveland agency. 


A former president of the Board of Trustees, Jew- 
ish Vocational Service of Cleveland, Mrs. Freedlander 
died in 1946. She took her Bachelor’s Degree from 
Hunter College, later studied at Teachers College, 
and taught for a time in New York vocational schools 
integrating curricula with the needs of industry. In 
Cleveland, she was a volunteer lay leader with the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation, the Jewish Welfare 
Federation, and the Urban League. Funds for the 
fellowship have been donated by Mrs. Freedlander’s 
friends and relatives. 


The internship is designed to provide the best pos- 
sible transition from graduate study to independent 
work. This problem is presently attracting great 
attention in New York State, which is considering a 
requirement of supervised practice prior to the grant- 
ing of a State counselor’s certificate. 





EDITORIAL 











To some students the thought of a career means long hours of work spent in 
earning a living with a minimum amount of enjoyment. Or if in their daydreams they 
envision themselves as leaders in given fields, they are disillusioned after a few months 
spent on the first job which they usually label as routine. Wise are those who integrate 
interests and careers. 


*“In the secondary schools the need for help has long been recognized. Testing, 
counseling, and vocational guidance have been adopted in more progressive institu- 
tions. The Veterans Administration is attempting to cope with the problem in its 
Veterans Centers. 


“Now, with higher education becoming more important in the accelerated tempo 
of modern existence, with the great increase in college enrollment, and with so many 
students attending for practical reasons, many people are beginning to feel that the 
colleges also have an obligation beyond that of giving students a cultural background 
and/or technical competence. There is a growing belief that, to round out their educa- 
tional job, colleges should see that their graduates are prepared generally for the 
business of living, and particularly in the business of selecting the career field in which 
they are most likely to be happy, successful and useful. The traditional ivory towers 
appear to have become radio-active and are no longer considered suitable habitations. 


“Nor is it to the individual alone that the colleges are obligated. Society, the 
country and employers are entitled to expect, if not that the ideal will be reached of 
having all graduates perfectly adjusted to the complexities of modern existence, at 
least that an intelligent effort will have been made by their alma maters to prevent their 
being social and economic misfits. 


“But determining your interests and aptitudes is only part of the picture. If you 
are dependent upon certain of your activities to support the ensemble of activities we 
call living, you have now to figure out how you can get paid for indulging in your 
form of play. You must study where it will fit into the economic plan, how you can 
develop or improve it, and how to display it where the right people will learn about it. 
In short, you must plan a career in a field in which your talents will be used to best 
advantage, and give you most satisfaction.” 


However, it is still easy to have faulty impressions about various careers. For 
this reason talk to those already pursuing such careers, visit offices and plants and 
accept part time or summer jobs in order to become more familiar with the opportu- 
nities afforded. 


“Be as objective as possible at this point. Just find out if you like to do it and 
do it reasonably well. If so, that’s play for you regardless of what it might be for 
someone else. 


“Why wait until you retire to do the things you want to do. Choose your career 
wisely so that from the very start your work is enjoyable and you are doing what you 
want to do. When this happens, each day is not filled with drudgery and you do not 
look forward to retirement for ‘if you are in the right career, you will never want to 
quit. You have already retired.’ ” e 


*Quoted from “When Do You Plan to Retire?” Warren Bruner, The Broadhorn, Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


GEOGRAPHY AND CITIZEN EDUCATION 
RICHARD HARTSHORNE 


Professor of Geography, University of 
Wisconsin 


sins importance of geography in education 

for citizenship has been recognized since 
classical times, when Strabo stressed “its vast 
importance to social life and the art of gov- 
ernment.” Citizenship is something more 
than a voluntary membership in some particu- 
lar society; it is a concept that implicitly 
recognizes the inevitable bond between a man 
and the particular land in which he lives. 
It is no accident of speech that our most 
common word for that to which we owe 
allegiance as citizens, “my country,” means 
literally a particular section of the earth’s 
surface. In geography, as well as in citizen- 
ship, moreover the term “country” is not 
limited to the physical face of the land. As 
Vidal de la Blache, the great French geo- 
grapher, observed, “the concept of country is 
inseparable from its inhabitants.” 

That good citizenship must be, based on 
“love of country” is axiomatic; but to love 
anything, we must know it. When political 
units were very small, a citizen could know 
his country from his own experiences; today 
that is hardly possible, particularly in a coun- 
try so large as the United States. A primary 
duty of geography is to bring young citizens 





to the knowledge that gives understanding of 





their country, the character of its diverse 
regions however remote from their local com- 
munities. In a country in which all adult 
citizens are expected to take part in a govern- 
ment of and by the people, it is likewise ob- 
viously essential that education should pro- 
vide a knowledge of the different problems 
that differently affect its various regions. 
Such knowledge, differentiated by regions, is 
the particular province of the study of geo- 
graphy to supply. 

Since the unity of our planet forbids that 
any country can live to itself alone—whether 
or not one would wish that—preparation for 
citizenship cannot be limited to knowledge of 
one’s own country. Indeed, since Columbus 
and Magellan overcame the discontinuity of 
the land-masses of the earth, and later ex- 
plorers, inventors, and builders combined to 
tie the world into a single unit in human 
geography, it is one of the inescapable prin- 
ciples of geography that we are all citizens of 
a world unit, even though that citizenship has 
no fermal political organization. Indirectly 
we are citizens of the world because our 
country is but one of many countries all of 
which are, in greater or less degree, its 
neighbors. 


\ 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY TO ESTABLISH 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


PPROXIMATELY six million dollars in 

cash and securitiés has been given to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology by the W. L. 
and May T. Mellon Foundation to establish 
the nation’s first graduate school of industrial 
administration. 

In making the announcement today, Car- 
negie President Robert E. Doherty revealed 
that at least one million dollars of the Foun- 
dation’s gift will be used to erect a building 
on the Tech campus and about five million to 
endow the new school. 

William Larimer Mellon, nephew of the 
late Andrew W. Mellon, was one of the 
founders of the Gulf Oil Corporation and its 
active head for the past 46 years, retiring 
in 1948 as Chairman of the Board. He has 
been a trustee of Carnegie Tech for 12 years. 

According to the announcement, the new 
School will offer a three-year program includ- 
ing one year of graduate work leading to a 
Master Adminis- 
tration. 


of Science in Industrial 

C.1.T.’s present Department of Industrial 
Administration will be transferred to the new 
School. Students currently enrolled in this 
curriculum without 
toward the bachelor’s degree from the College 


may continue change 
of Engineering and Science, or, if they qualify 
and want to, may transfer at the proper time 
to the new School. 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
School will be the high degree of selection of 
its students. 
“the School 


standing college graduates or other students 


The announcement stated that 
will select for admission out- 
who. in at least wwo years of college have 
demonstrated superior qualifications for its 
work.” 

When completely organized, the over-all 
C.1.T. educational plan in the industrial field 
will include a basic freshman and sophomore 
program given outside of the new School. At 


the end of this period, according to present 
plans, students may continue undergraduate 
work stressing industrial and 
earn a bachelor’s degree in the College of 
Engineering and Science, or may apply for 
admission to the School for the three-year 
program in industrial administration leading 


engineering 


to the master’s degree. 

Enlarging on the purpose of the new School, 
President Doherty stated that “it will fill a 
great national need for administrators whose 
business training is strengthened by the ca- 
pacity to understand technological elements 
of financial, personnel and administrative 
questions.” 

The strong need for such men, Dr. Doherty 
explained, is clearly illustrated by the fact 
that well over 50 per cent of technical en- 
gineering graduates, after 40 years of age. are 
found in positions of administrative responsi- 
bility in industry. 

The new School will not duplicate programs 
of schools of business administration. the 
Carnegie President said. 

“Indeed,” he added, “it will differ from 
both schools of business administration and 
those of engineering. The program to be 
offered by the School will combine funda- 
mental training in basic science and engineer- 
ing with that in economics and management.” 

The educational philosophy and the instruc- 
tion in the School will follow the lines of the 
Carnegie Plan, a program of professional 
education which C.I.T. has been developing 
since 1936; and, the announcement said, will 
aim to give the student the basis for acting 
intelligently as a professional man and a citi- 
zen by fulfilling the following objectives: 

1. To give the student a thorough under- 
standing of fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics, science, technology, and management, 
and the ability to use these principles in solv- 
ing problems with professional skill and care. 
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2. To give the student preparation for deal- 
ing wiih people. 

3. To give the student both sufficient techni- 
cal “know-how” to start in industry, and the 
ability to learn from experience so that he 
can move from that start to successive posi- 
tions of broader professional responsibility. 

4. To encourage the student to develop a 
set of personal and social values. 

“In short,” Dr. Doherty said, “the new 
School will aim to produce men who have the 
fundamental qualifications for professional 
growth in the field of industrial administration 
and who will be active, intelligent citizens.” 


"Why a Dietetic Internship?" 


One of the more interesting careers open to 
young women today is the field of dietetics. 
And, at the same time, it is a career in which 
more young women are vitally needed since 
the opportunities for dieticians are increasing 
at an unusually rapid rate. 


The American Dietetic Association, the pro- 
fessional organization in the field, has pre- 
requisities for membership which include one 
year of internship. This period of internship 
is one of the least understood phases of 
dietetic training. 


In an attempt to remedy this situation, the 
ADA has recently published a pamphlet en- 
titled “Why A Dietetic Internship?” In this 
pamphlet are answered the questions about 
the dietetic internship which are most fre- 
quently asked. 


For a single copy or 


for copies up to 25... .$.05 per copy 


For quantities over 25. .$.75 per 25 
Address 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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THAT NEW EMPLOYEE 


A. S. ORMSBY, Head 
Department of Business Administration, Clarkson College of Technology 


What I’m asking you to do is no more than you do with a machine tool 


or other investment you make for the purpose of producing goods. 


When you 


are about to buy a machine tool, you get the specifications of several companies 
—you compare their merits—you sometimes even go or have someone else 


travel miles and miles to see one in operation—you lay out the place for it— 
you plan diligently so that it is in the proper place—and just about when it’s 


ready to start—I’ve seen it happen—even the President and some Board mem- 
bers come down to see it work—I’ve never seen that happen to a new employee 


—and in many of them you have more invested than in a machine tool—and 


an employee can create far more trouble or goodwill than any machine tool 


you have. 


Don’t misunderstand me—I’m not appealing to you to do as much 


for the employees as you do for your machine tools or equipment—I’m merely 
pointing out the value that lies latently in your work force, and all I ask for it 
is that you treat it humanely and only that you give it a small—yea, a very 
small amount of the consideration that you give your equipment... . 


In an address before The Hydraulic Institute, 


Reprinted from The Clarkson Letter, March, 1949. 


NEWS COMMENTS 


Keener Job Competition 


Pay checks for college graduates will be higher 
than ever, but competition for jobs already is greater, 
E. Robins Morgan, director of placement at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa., said recently in review- 
ing employment opportunities in prospect for college 
graduates. 

“The number of men from which industry will 
select employees is greater,” he said, “competition 
among the leading companies of the nation is keen, 
and probably not as many students will be selected as 
a year ago because the gap in the junior executive 
posts in the wake of the war practically has been 
filled.” 

Lehigh will graduate its largest class in its 82-year 
history this year; 550 men are slated to receive bac- 
calaureate degrees in June. Another 225 seniors have 
taken their final examinations January 24 through 
February 2 in anticipation of commencement on 
Sunday, February 6. A year ago only 177 received 
degrees at mid-year commencement exercises and 
last June the class numbered 425 seniors. In 1947, 
Lehigh granted degrees to 123 seniors in March and 
to a class of 235 in June. Largest pre-war graduat- 
ing class was in June, 1940, when 362 men received 
their baccalaureate degrees. 

In reviewing the placement program after three 
months of heavy interview schedules, Mr. Morgan 
pointed out that seniors majoring in technical fields 
are most in demand. Since the start of the current 
semester, representatives of 61 of the nation’s leading 
industrial firms have conducted 835 interviews among 
the 225 seniors slated for February graduation. Of 
this number of diploma candidates, 122 are majoring 
in various engineering curricula, 83 in business ad- 
ministration, and 20 in arts and science. Seniors to 
graduate in June already have gone through 204 
interviews. 

At least eleven other companies will send their 
personnel representatives here prior to final semester 
examinations. This compares to 68 companies send- 
ing interviewers to Lehigh prior to the Christmas 


recess a year ago and a total of 90 companies seeking 
Lehigh-trained men prior to the February, 1948, grad- 
uation exercises. 

“Many companies are counting on interviewing 
only June graduates,” said Morgan, “as he outlined 
plans for the busiest program in the university’s his- 
tory. “Several companies sending interviewers twice 
last year will be represented on our program only 
once this season and will interview June graduates 
only. Sixteen companies already have scheduled 
dates extending into April.” 

The Lehigh placement director pointed out that 13 
seniors have indicated that they will not seek the 
services of the placement office since they plan to 
continue their education in graduate or medical 
schools. “Seven June graduates,” he said, “already 
have received offers and accepted jobs pending their 
graduation. 

“The jobs now being offered,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“will take Lehigh graduates to all parts of the United 
States. As for starting pay scales, they are some- 
what higher this year. There is no definite average. 
For the beginner who will be starting to carve his 
career in industry, the starting salary will range from 
about $240 to $300 a month, if he is an engineer. 
Some older students with quality scholastic achieve- 
ments and some previous experience will exceed $300. 
Students without a technical education will start at 
slightly lower brackets. The types of jobs available 
are about the same as in previous years. 

According to the Lehigh director, most of the 
larger companies sending personnel men to interview 
Lehigh seniors will not put the men to work at spe- 
cific jobs immediately. “They outline for the pros- 
pective employee a scientific and engineering training 
program which is designed to offer the opportunities 
men are seeking. These training courses are organ- 
ized on the lines that the college graduate will work 
closely with experienced men in design, development, 
production, sales engineering, and laboratory tech- 
nique. In this way, the new employee is afforded 
greater flexibility in discussing aptitudes, preferences, 
and previous experience.” 
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BETTER SELECTION OF COLLEGE TRAINEES NEEDED 


A good many companies count on tapping college graduating classes for 
bright young trainees, but the results of a recent survey may make them take 
a second look at their selection techniques. A study of the job performance of 
1,167 college trainees in 247 companies indicates that 42 per cent (490) of 
college trainees proved unsatisfactory, or left their jobs, before the end of one 
year. 

The study, conducted by Robert N. McMurry & Co., reveals that those 490 
young men represented a total of $1,347,500 out the window—on the basis of 
a median outlay of $2,750 a trainee for the year. In the case of one company 
where only 16 of 31 college trainees were still on the job at the year’s end, the 
actual loss was $41,250. 

But the report suggests that the fault may not lie so much with the college 
trainee as with the system of choosing a trainee. Apparently some employers 
put too much stress on academic record, high 1.Q., and good appearance, and 
devote inadequate attention to testing, interviewing, and other tools of selec- 


tion. —Business Week 11/27/48 
68 
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United States Department of Labor, 3:29. 
University of Chattanooga, 4:42. 

of Chicago, 4:38. 

of Minnesota, 1:5. 

of Pennsylvania, 3:13. 

of Pittsburgh, 1:59. 

of Southern California, 4:13 


of Wisconsin, 4:50. 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 


University 


v 


Medicine, “The Development and 
portance of — in the United States,” 3:13. 


Veterinary Im- 


w 

WATT, FLORENCE B., 4:50. 

West Penn Power Company, 2:5. 

West Virginia University, 1:71; 2:52. 

What, “—is an Actuary?” 2:11; “—-is a Safety 
Man?” 2:34; “—Teachers Should Know 
About Educational Administration,” 4:32. 

Wilkes College, 4:25. 

Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 1:8. 

“World Minded American Citizen, The,” 3:69. 

“Worthy to be Free,” 1:5. 


¥ 
“You're Interested in Public Relations?” 1:20. 


z 
ZALINSKI, EDMUND L. A., 2:24. 


x It & ht 


BOOK REVIEW 


Aviation Subject Headings. A concise list 
for civil aviation libraries or collections. 
Planographed. Sixty January, 
1949. Price, $1.75. 

This simplified subject headings list for the civil 
aviation field was compiled by Agnes A. Gautreaux, 
Librarian, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mary Lally, Librarian, Economic 
Planning Division, American Airlines, Inc., New 
York, New York. It is based on the “Subject Head- 
ings for the Aeronautical Index” issued by The 
Library of Congress in mimeographed form in 1940 
and now brought up-to-date. 

The list is double-spaced between items and sub- 
divisions to allow for expansion. * Symbols are used 


pages. 


to indicate further subdivision. Effort was made to 
keep the list as simplified as possible, especially in 
regard to cross-referencing. 

This list is useful for air carriers, airport execu- 
tives, state and local aeronautical agencies, flight 
schools, aviation writers, public and university librar- 
ies with special aviation collections, and school and 
training personnel interested in the air education 
program. 

As the edition is limited, send your order now. 
(New York City purchasers kindly add 2% City 
Sales Tax.) 

Order from 


SpeciAL LipRARIES ASSOCIATION, 
31 East Tenth Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


x Gt k Gt kk 


Supplement to Listings Appearing in the October, 1948, 
and December, 1948, Issues 


"Corporations Planning to Recruit College Seniors" 


Diamond Chain Company, Inc. 
C. C. Winegardner, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


"College and University Graduation Dates and Placement Officers" 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Robert 
Link; June 12, 1949. 


E. 


Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va.—Lester G. 
Brailey; May 30, 1949. 


University of Mississippi, University—Winnie C. 
Turner; May 30, 1949; August 10, 1949. 
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The Key To A Successful Career 


The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company feels that its 
representatives should have the 
highest order of educational 
assistance in their responsible 
work of planning life insurance 
estates. To achieve this ob- 
jective, the Company provides 
induction training for new 
representatives followed by 
advanced study for established 
underwriters covering fields 
such as business protection, 
inheritance tax coverage and 


pension plans for corporations. 


Many underwriters continue 
their training by passing the 
examinations for the coveted 
designation of Chartered Life 


Underwriter. 


If you are interested in build- 
ing a business of your own 
where you will be able to set 
your own salary and render a 
vital service to the community 
in which you live, clip the 
coupon below for our Sales 
Aptitude Test. Taking this test 


involves no cost or obligation. 


Tue Penn Mutuat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the questions in your “Aptitude 
At no cost 


Index for Life Insurance Salesmen.” 
whatever to me, I wish to take this test. 


cP2 


If you meet the requirements 
for life underwriting as a ca- 
reer, the Company will give you 
all possible assistance to help 


you succeed, 





THE ‘S 

Penn : | 
Mutual 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT 





(Officers for 1948-1949 will be found listed on inside front cover) 





GRADES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Sustaining Membership: Cash contributions ranging up to $200.00, entitling the member to adver- 
tising space if desired.* 


Institutional Membership: Full membership for two representatives of an institution, including a 


year's subscription for each to the journal, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT, $5.00 
per year. 


Regular Membership: Full membership for one individual, including a year's subscription to the 
journal, $3.00 per year. 


*Sustaining Members not using advertising space include E. |. DuPont de Nemours and Company and 
Sun Oil Company. 


Address all communications to 


The Association of School and College Placement 
2721 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Penna. 





